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BOOKS. 


—=————— 

“BADMINTON” ON DANCING.* 
In its latest volume, on dancing, the “ Badminton Library of 
Sports and Pastimes” has made a new and not altogether 
happy departure. In dealing with other sportsits writers have 
for the most part devoted their energies to giving a full, de- 
tailed, and authoritative account of the sport or game as it is 
pursued to-day in England, and have been content with a 
very cursory review of its history or of the manner of its 
pursuit in other countries. If ever they had good reason to 
follow the same procedure it was in an account of dancing. 
A history of dancing, even kept within the strictest limits, 
would fill a library of volumes. As it is, in this volume 
the writers have given barely a quarter of their space to 
a consideration of English dances, past and present, and 
have devoted all the rest to a most inadequate and meagre 
history of the dances of all nations and of all periods,— 
a history which is as slipshod in its form as it is incomplete 
in its matter. Criticism, however, is almost disarmed by the 
extreme naiveté of the introduction with which Mrs. Grove, 
who seems responsible for the bulk of the work, ushers in her 
chapters upon ancient and foreign dancing. ‘* Many people,” 
she says, “ will be surprised that the subject [dancing] could 
offer sufficient material for a volume.” This is to presuppose 
an ignorance on the part of the public which is hardly flat- 
tering. She herself, however, seems so little alive to the 
magnitude of her subject that, so far from attempting to set 
it definite bounds, she announces her intention of giving 
it the widest possible definition. “For my own satisfac- 
tion,” she writes, “I have resolved to call dancing all 
such bodily movements as are subject to definite rhythmic 
rules, and as are performed to an accompaniment of voice, 
instruments, or even to mere clapping of hands or stamp- 
ing of feet.” Nor does this field of inquiries quite satisfy 
her. “For the last five years I have given my time almost 
entirely to the study of the history of the dance, and the 
deeper I get into it the more I become convinced that the 
religious dance has been the foundation of all others.” There- 
fore she extends her inquiry to the ritual dances and proces- 
sions of all ages and all peoples. Five minutes’ consideration, 
we fancy, would have convinced most people of the hope- 
lessness of an attempt to compress such an inquiry, in any 
adequate form, into the pages of a “ Badminton” volume. 
Moreover, for centuries, the dancing of England, and of most 
civilised countries, has been so completely dissociated from 
any idea of religious ritual that realiy the inquiry is quite 
beside the mark. The result, however, of this extensive plan 
is to leave a scanty fifty pages, out of a volume of four hun- 
dred and twenty, to an account of English modern dancing, 
while the rest are devoted to a very superficial and, it must 
be confessed rather slovenly history of ancient dancing, of 
foreign dancing, of the ballet, and of all kinds of dancing 
and processional ritual,—in both cases a very unsatisfactory 
result. 

The fact is that Mrs. Lily Grove, in spite of those five years 
of patient study, has not succeeded in equipping herself with 
sufficient knowledge for a task which might well have dis- 
mayed a far better informed writer. Even the least instructed 
and experienced of her readers will rebel against some of her 
statements. Take, for example, this :—“ If we wish to see true 
dancing, dancing from pure lightness of heart, we must go to 
oppressed or to exiled nations. .. . . Thus to-day spontaneous 
dancing—dancing with a momentary happiness that defies de- 
scription—may be witnessed in Poland, in Ireland, and among 
the Basques and Jews.” The Basque dances fairly fill the 
description; but when were the Basqnes an oppressed or 
exiled nation? As to Poland and Ireland, no one who 
knows those countries can have failed to remark how 
the outward exhibition of gaiety in the dance has waned 
with the growth of national discontent. And the Jews, who 
borrow the dances of the lands of their exile, and perform 





* Dancing. “The Badminton Library.” By Mrs, Lily Grove, and others, 
London; Longmans, Green, and Oo, 





them with a melancholy difference! And upon what authority 
does the writer state that the ancient Hebrew dances were the 
most dignified and impressive of all? We are given pictures 
of Miriam, David, and Salome; but neither Domenichino nor 
Dante, whom the writer quotes, were eye-witnesses of David’s 
performance before the Ark, and as to Salome—who, by the 
way, probably trod a Roman measure—opinion still differs 
apparently as to whether she danced on her hands or on her 
feet. Over the dances of ancient Egypt, upon which there 
are many authorities, the writer passes rather hurriedly. Of 
Greece she has a good deal more to say, but makes a hopeless 
jumble of religious and purely physical exercises, further con- 
founding all the latter under the head of dancing :— 

* Although it is not necessary to treat dancing like a mathe- 

matical problem, one must, for the sake of convenience, specify 
three technical varieties: the Kubistic, including leaping and 
acrobatic feats; the Spheristic, rhythmical movements accom- 
panying ball-throwing ; and the Orchestic, or dancing proper, as 
we understand it, as far as the low ideals of the tune allow. 
Remembering that all the dances were religious, we may note a 
group belonging especially to the feasts of the gods.” 
All the dances were not religious ; and all physical exercises 
were not dances. The Kubistic variety, as the writer terms 
it—which, by the way, did not include leaping, “ halma ”— 
was simply what would now be known as “ ground and lofty 
tumbling.” The cQaspoucy/e was no more dancing than any 
other ball-play or juggling trick. The writer might just as 
well have included wrestling, boxing, or running. Of 
ceremonial dances, she remarks that the Pyrrhic “ practically 
covers the same ground as our ballet.” Presumably by the 
“ballet” she means the unmeaning parade of tinsel-clad 
amazons upon the pantomime stage; but even so, the descrip- 
tion is not a happy one, nor does her more detailed account 
of the dance, as performed in Sparta, impress us as very 
enlightening. The illustration, too, which purports to show 
a Pyrrhic chorus is, in our opinion at least, manifestly a bas- 
relief of a Corybantic dance. The Corybantic dance, which 
in its time has reappeared in many strange places and under 
many strange forms, she dismisses with these few words :— 
“The Curetes, or priests of Cybele, performed a martial dance, 
beating loudly on their shields.” In the connection between 
Caryatides and the Caryatis, she seems to be ignorant of the 
story of treason which is commemorated by the female figures 
taking the place of the Persians who once bore the weight of 
Greek masonry. Coming to ancient Rome, she makes the 
same bewildering jumble of ritual dances and pantomimic 
dances, both public and private. “In later times,” she 
remarks, “the dancing became very licentious, and was de- 
nounced by Cato and Cicero.” Possibly she is referring to 
Cicero’s dictum in his defence of Murena, “Nemo fere 
saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit.” But Cicero probably made 
a distinction of which the writer seems to be unaware. No 
doubt it would have been disgraceful for a “Freeman” to 
dance like a hireling or slave, but even Cicero himself might 
have taken part in a religious procession without loss of 
dignity. She seems to regard these religious and sometimes 
very solemn processions as “rural feasts.” The Agonalia 
were not rural feasts; and if the writer is certain that they 
were founded in honour of Janus, she knows more about it 
than most antiquarians do. The main feature of the 
Lupercalia can no more be called dancing than our own 
ancient and royal custom of touching for the “ King’s Evil.” 
Nor did dancing, unless the act of jumping through a straw 
bonfire be dancing, form a part of the Palilia. It is difficult 
to recognise the Cerealia and its torchlight procession of 
women, seeking for the lost Proserpine, in the following 
description :— 

“In the Cerelia [sic], where women were chiefly engaged, a 

band of maidens draped as wood-nymphs, with flowing hair and 
wreaths of flowers, was formed round another woman personating 
the goddess.” 
Her account of foreign dances shows the same smattering of 
inexact and superficial knowledge. The Whirling Dervishes 
and the Howling Dervishes are hopelessly confounded. The 
latter, the Roufais, do not dance at all. An illustration, 
which is obviously a picture of the interior of the Mevlevi 
Tekieh in Pera, representing the Mevlevi, or Whirling Der- 
vishes at their gyrations, is here labelled ‘“‘ Dance of Howling 
Dervishes.” But it hardly matters to what country one is 
introduced by the writer; everywhere one stumbles over the 
same cheerful inaccuracy and apparent lack of information. 


The writer’s colleagues, Miss Middleton, who discourses 
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upon the tune and the rhythm of the dance, Mrs. Armytage 
and the Countess of Ancaster, upon past and present ball- 
giving, and Mr. Louis d’Egville, who contributes, in five 
pages, the only useful information in the whole volume, at 
least know what they are writing about, and are worth 
listening to, though one may not always agree with the views 
that are sometimes expressed. Their lamentation over 
modern manners and modern dances is not expressed in a 
way which enlists our sympathy. Evidently what they 
deplore is the disappearance of the Turveydrop deportment 
and the Turveydrop manner of speech. Taken altogether, 
with the exception of the notoriously ill-bred circle of the 
would-be “smart people,” society in London and elsewhere 
shows a vast improvement upon the manners of former genera- 
tions. As to dancing, the fact is that social dancing is no 
longer regarded in the old light. It used once to be merely a 
means of “ peacocking” oneself, as the Spanish would have it. 
of displaying the points and graces of a fine person ; it is now 
looked upon as a pleasant physical exercise for young people, 
And if the young people prefer that it should take the form 
of a jolly romp—which, to tell the truth, it not unfrequently 
does—they may well be considered the best judges of their 
own enjoyment. The book is most generously provided with 
illustrations, not always well chosen. The pictures of a 
modern valse and barn-dance, and the photographs intended 
to represent young women in Greek dresses and graceful 
attitudes, are calculated to make the judicious grieve. 





A GALLERY OF OLD WOMEN.* 


THE sayings and doings of old women were the subject of 
perhaps the most perfect among Miss Wilkins’s stories of 
New England life. Her insight and power of presentation 
made these homely figures live. Their struggles with limita- 
tions, their brave front to the world and determination to hide 
from it deficiencies, whether of dinner or meeting-apparel, 
became real to us. We sympathised with aspirations after a 
front-window, and realised with the sisters who preferred their 
tumble-down cottage to the order and comfort of the alms- 
house, that “ there’s chinks ” in the narrowest lot if sweetened 
with independence. In Vieilles Femmes, a volume of short 
studies by a young Swiss writer, we have the same charm of 
insight, the same faculty of delicate observation. The racy 
conversations which reveal the New Englanders to us are, 
indeed, lacking ; but we see their old-world sisters through an 
atmosphere of meditation and peace, touched with pathos 
which is in harmony with the subject. The stories, or studies 
rather, deal with all sorts and conditions of women. In the 
first, “La Fleur de Mauve,” we have the picture of a Swiss 
peasant, upright, hard-working, an outward and visible con- 
science of her village, yet full of tenderness to the student 
whom she has known as a boy, and who is dear to her as one 
of her own children. The young man who has seen the world, 
and has lived the life of cities, at each return to his native 
village, goes to La Mére Simonne for comfort in his troubles. 
She is a touchstone for the realities of life. In her presence 
self-pity and introspection shrink away. On one of his 
visits, the student finds her sitting in front of her house 
drying mallow-flowers in the hot noonday sun. It is silent 
with heat. Every creature seems asleep except themselves 
and the harvesters in the distant fields. Mére Simonne 
asks him to read to her from the old Bible, which is her 
constant companion. The young man, to whom the pages 
are not so familiar as they were in his childhood, lights upon 
the story of Ruth, and his voice breaks the stillness with that 
immortal idyll of the harvest-field. As he reads how Ruth 
“gleaned and gathered after the reapers among the sheaves,” 
he can see the harvest still going on—the reapers at their 
task—the “ vessels for their thirst,’ just as in those fields of 
Bethlehem long ago. From time to time he glances at La 
Mére Simonne :— 

“Comme elle est vieille Je regarde de nouveau, par- 
dessus les feuillets, ses yeux qui ont tant pleuré, ses lévres qui 
ont tant souri, ses pieds qui ont tant couru par les champs et par 
les routes. Et devant ce corps qui accomplit tant de choses et 
qui continue par un dernier effort de la volonté, j’éprouve comme 
une fierté de notre espéce humaine et comme un orgueil de lui 
appartenir. Ainsi qu’elle commande en sa maison, la mere 


Simonne commande en son village. Elle en est la doyenne et 
quasiment l’aieule. Dans toutes les circonstances graves on a 


* Vieilles Femmes. By Phi'ippe Monnier, Geneva: Ch, Eggiman ct Cie, 
Paris: A. Schlachter, 














recours 4 elle. Il semble que les choses solennelles de la vie no 
sauraient se passer de sa présence, qu’elle en soit le témoin néceg. 
saire et obligé. C’est ainsi qu’il est peu d’enfants qu'elle n’ait 
point vétus du premier lange, peu de vieillards dont elle n’ait 
point clos les paupiéres du méme geste pieux. On meurt plus 
tranquille quand elle est 14. S’il s’agit encore de eonclure uy 
marché ou de traiter une affaire, on la consulte parcequ’on jg 
sait sage. ..... La Mére Simonne, qui n’a jamais bougé de son 
village, quia vécu recluse entre les murs de sa cuisine et de son 
devoir, qui n’a jamais lu au monde que la vieille Bible d’ Oster. 
wald, est peut-étre dans sa simplicité plus haute, plus proche de 
la vérité que nous tous ensemble. C’est qu’elle a pris des lecons 
d’un maitre plus habile et plus savant que les livres: de la vie,” 

“Sceur Anne” is the story of two old lovers, who might 
have been married any time for thirty years past, but who 
only come together as the shadows are falling. It has its 
counterpart among Miss Wilkins’s tales in the story of the 
old man, who, Sunday after Sunday, came to visit the woman 
he loved, and on his death-bed faltered out, “ Maria, I’m 
dyin’, an’-—I allers meant to—have asked you—to—marry 
me.” The likeness in plot serves to emphasise the difference 
between the setting and treatment of the two stories. Instead 
of the New England village, with its cottages and cottage. 
gardens, its boot and shoe factories and its store, we have 
a Swiss provincial town with its “ place,” its sunshine, its 
background of distant mountain. A greater contrast could 
hardly be found than slow David Emmons, and the jaunty 
yet exact Sylvestre Lapalud, just as the parlour where one 
courtship is carried on differs from the little salon, where, 
week by week, Sylvestre carries his flute to play Gliick 
and Rameau and Mozart with Mademoiselle Anna Deslys, 
“Sceur Anne,” as the people call her from her cloistered life 
and gentle ministrations, is a delicate study. The author 
compares her to those late flowers which have such strange 
likeness and unlikeness to the flowers of spring, and con- 
trives to shed round her story some of the charm of the 
autumn :— 

“Durant le demi-siécle qu’elle avait vécu Mademoiselle Anne 

Deslys avait cependant amassé une longue expérience. Elle 
savait les vilenies dont la route humaine est semée et de 
longstemps elle avait perdu le don de s’étonner. Mais ces choses 
s’étaient passées hors d’elle-méme, non en elle, de sorte que si elle 
assistait sans sourciller aux faits graves qui s’accomplissaient 
chez les autres, si elle portait sa parole et sa grice au 
chevet révélateur de toutes les maladies et de toutes les 
miséres, elle avait gardé pour son compte, ayant demeuré dans 
une retraite si paisible, une a4me diaphane et des yeux qui 
s'ouvraient comme des fleurs...... De ses amis d’autrefois, 
elle n’avait gardé que Sylvestre Lapalud...... Elle l’avait 
connu quand elle avait seize ans, lui vingt-cing ans; leur got 
commun pour la littérature les avait rapprochés. Il révait de 
poésie, elle révait d’amour. Ils parlaient done le méme langage 
et s’entendaient 4 demi-mots. Et puis les années avaient 
succedé aux années, jetant de la cendre sur leurs réves d’enfance. 
Ils étaient demeurés quand tout passe. Ils avaient coulé une 
inutile jeunesse. Lui s’était rétréci, elle s’était éteinte. Et on 
Yavait nommé percepteur des contributions, et on Tavait 
baptisée scour Anne.” 
Mozart is the master who brings the two together at last. 
That music of youth and springtime calls back the long-ago 
past. Sylvestre sees himself as the years of chosen inaction 
have made him,—sees the narrow limitations that beset him 
because he has shrunk from his kind. Life has had her 
revenge on the man who would have intellect supreme; for 
he thinks no longer, he but repeats the thought of other men. 
The years have gone by, and he isalone. But Seur Anne is 
pitiful to this late awakening, and “‘c’est ainsi que, chez eux, 
Vamonr vint 4 éclore. Il ressemblait 4 ces floraisons tardives 
et éphéméres des vieux arbres qui se remettent 4 bour- 
geonner au soleil d’automne.” 

“L’Ame Morte” is a fearful title. But the little old lady 
it describes, with her dainty prettiness and her childish ways, 
is anything but awe-inspiring. Nevertheless, it is because 
her heart was broken long ago that she lives as a child in the 
present, and finds her pleasure, as a child does, in the little 
things of every day. Tante Luce has a real child for her 
favourite companion, and one acts as a foil to the other. 
The somewhat boisterous little nephew divines speedily that 
Tante Luce does not belong to the great company of grown- 
up people, though her white hair may be taken as a sign of 
her order. The same things please her that please him. She 
too is happy in looking at the pictures of the Magasin 
Pittoresque through long afternoons. She too welcomes the 
arrival of “ goiter” with delight. If she has unaccountable 
enjoyment in falling snowflakes, in birds at the window-pane, 
in the stupidities of babies that she sees in her walks, this 
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put gives the boy a comfortable sense of superiority, as of 
one who is above such trivialities,—a sense which. is added 
to by her ignorance of the ways of engines and indifference 
to machinery in general. In the salon of Tante Luce hangs 
a guitar, carefully dusted by her own hands, yet always a 
mute mystery. After much teasing from the child, Tante 
Luce plays it for him one day, and sings with her thin thread 
of voice the old sentimental songs of her youth. Over these 
« Fleurs de Tage,” “ Lunes de Miel,” and so forth, she bursts 
into tears. Why she cried remained a mystery, like the old 
guitar itself. Tante Luce goes to find her soul again one 
April morning, and when the child is taken to look at her 
in her white robes, he suddenly feels that he is no longer her 


equal. 


“La Vierge Folle” is in some ways a pendant to “L’Ame 
Morte,” but the points of difference are greater than those of 

The foolish virgin is La Fontaine’s “ Cigale ” 
Nothing is wanting,—not even the guitar nor 
Only the ant’s self- 
gatisfied remarks are absent, and her place is taken by a 
crowd of young men overflowing with youth and high spirits. 
Likeness in contrast is a favourite device of M. Monnier. In 
«“T’Ame Morte” we have childhood and second childhood, in 
“La Vierge Folle” pleasure-loving youth and age. A poor 
little old woman with a guitar ventures into a café one winter 
evening, to be greeted with shouts and cat-calls and hootings 
from a party of young men who resent an intrader. She 
is not surprised. It is what she is used to, but the noise is 
too much for her to hope for a hearing, and she goes out into 
Then silence and constraint 
and a kind of shame fall upon the company till the leader 
vanishes and presently reappears with her on his arm. The 
others burst into applause. She is made one of the company. 
She sings to them Italian airs after the fashion of her own 
country, and her sunny youth when she was a queen and 
dispensed favours instead of receiving them. She tells 
doubtful stories, hoping to please her company. When they 


resemblance. 
over again. 
the background of joyous summer. 


the bitter wind once more. 


fall flat, she shrinks into herself in pitiful surprised silence, 


till Blaise, the leader, by his genial ways sets her more 
at ease. Then in this unlooked-for atmosphere of kind- 
ness, by some subtle link of association, the days of her 
youth, of her early girlhood, came back to her. She tells 
this unlikely audience all sorts of details of that far- 
off time. As she looks back on life, she does not remember 


now— 


“Ses triomphes et ses amours, tout ce cdté de sable ou de boue 


que le flux dela vie avait emporté, mais le temps ot elle ctait 
toute petite dans sa maison, dans sa famille, et quand au sein de 
la campagne verte elle gardait les oies. Comme nous, elle avait 
été aimée; sa nourrice l’avait endormie en chantant, elle aussi, et 
serrée contre son cour. Ca était solide. (a n’avait pas sombré 
dans le naufrage de cette vie aux quatre vents de l'air, émiettée, 
perdue. Ca demeurait le point fixe, la vérité lumineuse et cer- 
taine. Et la vieille femme jetée 4 la rue se rappela ces choses. 
RAO ae A un moment, elle sourit d’un sourire trés réjoui. 
Quelque chose venait soudain de traverser sa mémoire et d’y 
éveiller un monde oublié d’ancieanes impressions. C’était une 
chanson. Elle nous demanda de la dire, et nous cridimes bravo. 
Alors elle chanta cette chanson qui ne ressemblait pas du tout aux 
airs légers, aux airs fleuris de printemps et d’amour qu'elle avait 
égrenés tout 4 Vheure en faisant son métier. C’était une chanson 
paysanne simple et bonne, une chanson du peuple, une chanson 
de mére-grand comme il y en a dans tous les pays de la terre et 
qui montrent bien que tous les pays de la terre sont semblables. 
Klle avait apprise Dieu sait ot, Dieu sait quand; elle l’avait 
oubliée et la retrouvait brusquement avec nous, peut-étre grice 
WHOUB... +2 6 Et comme il y avait un refrain, Blaise s’en apercut 
tris vite et l'entonna de sa voix franche. Et tous nous suivimes 
Blaise d’un seul ¢lan.”’ 

“Une Bourgeoise de la Renaissance,” “ La Mére de Rem- 
brandt,” and “ George Sand Grandmire,” though necessarily 
somewhat different in style in the treatment of historical per- 
sonages, are still in harmony with the other subjects of this 
gallery of old women. For all, or almost all, have the air 
of being studied from life, and this makes essential unity 
between fact and fiction. Probably the details of the 
stories were quite otherwise from their presentation here, 
but that does not affect their fidelity. They are records 
of a close and loving study of a subject which is not so 
popular in literature as in art. Painters have delighted 
in rendering the characters which life has written on the 
faces of the old. M. Monnier has shown us that it is 
possible to suggest the interest and the charm of these 
stories where, for the most part, the struggle is over, in 
another medium. ; 


POE’S TALES.* 

Tue first nine volumes of this charmingly printed and 
bound edition of Poe’s works contain a complete col- 
lection of the tales, and so give a good opportunity for 
estimating their value and significance in the region of 
modern fiction. The first thing which strikes one strongly in 
rereading Poe in the mass is the extraordinary number of 
new artifices originated by him,—artifices which were almost 
at once imitated and made the common property of writers 
of novels and stories, but which had never before been used, 
er, at any rate, systematically developed. To no other man 
in the realms of romance has it been given to strike out so 
many new lines. Not only was his genius prolific in itself, but 
it had the power in a high degree of rendering others prolific. 
It is worth while to set out in order some examples of the new 
forms originated by Poe. To begin with, he was the inventor 
of the “ detective novel,” which in the hands of Wilkie Collins, 
Gaboriau, De Boisgobey, and later Dr. Conan Doyle, has 
enchanted so many minds, and, as Mr. Andrew Lang sings, 
has sweetened so many a weary mile of railway travel. 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue” and “ The Mystery of 
Marie Roget” and ‘‘The Purloined Letter,” are perfect 
examples of the detective story. There is in them all that 
literary chess-playing which so delights us in Wilkie Collins, 
and in them too we may find the prototype, or rather arche- 
type, of the famous Sherlock Holmes. Poe’s claim to have 
originated the novel of scientific imagination, is equally good. 
Jules Verne’s happy knack of mixing up the most daring 
flights of imagination with large doses of popular science was 
first worked out by Poe, and with wonderful success, in “ The 
Adventure of One Hans Pfaall.” Here the method of narrative 
is exactly that adopted thirty years later in The Journey to the 
Centre of the Earth or The Voyage of the Nautilus. Another 
form of modern romance which may be said to have been 
originated by Poe, is the type of story which is half a tale of 
travel and adventure in savage lands, and half a tale of the 
marvellous. Mr. Rider Haggard in books like She and Allan 
Quatermain, is the most conspicuous user of this form, but 
there have, of course, been hundreds of others who, though 
less successfully, have written of strange and magical peoples 
in unknown lands. In the “ Narrative of A. Gordon Pym,” we 
get just this mixture. The end of this romance indeed, to 
put the cart before the horse, reads exactly like a piece out of 
one of Mr. Haggard’s books. Very possibly Mr. Haggard 
never read the book; but even if he has not, it has affected 
him through the atmosphere of modern fiction. In the same 
way, consciously or unconsciously, the late Mr. Louis Steven- 
son was indebted to Poe for many of his most striking ideas, 
He did not, of course, plagiarise Poe any more than Mr. 
Haggard, but cut many a graft from the fruitful stem of the 
American journalist. “The Gold Bug,” with its memories 
of Kidd and his treasures, its Bishop’s Hostel, and its 
map and cryptic directions, unquestionably suggested part 
of the machinery of Treasure Island, though of course Mr. 
Stevenson infinitely improved what he borrowed. Poe again 
originated what, for want of a better name, we must call the 
psychical story. ‘ William Wilson” is nothing like as good 
a story, or as striking a piece of literature, as the tale of 
Hyde and Jekyll, but its author’s claim to have invented the 
method used by Mr. Stevenson is clear. Poe may, again, 
claim to have been before M. Zola or Flaubert in developing 
the realistic method. In nothing was he more skilful thanina 
minute and elaborate parade of detail, supported by a technical 
terminology exactly appropriate to the matter in hand, which 
gave an atmosphere of reality and of closeness to the object. 
One might easily pile up other examples of the originating 
character*of Poe’s genius. He invented the romantic short 
story in which, though the hero and the other characters are 
modern men, they move in a dim world of crumbling castles 
and demoniac ladies, and hear, through magic casements 
opening on misty lakes, the thunders of the storm, and 
the cries of the dying; while even above the roar of the 
tempest is heard the mutter of ancestral voices bewailing the 
ruin of their line. Such tales, in France and England, have been 
tried by many imitators; but in these strange, fantastic, and 
somewhat stagey horrors, Poe has always remained supreme, 





* (1.) The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Newly Collected and Edited, with a 
Memoir, Critical Introductions, and Notes, by Edmund Clarevce Stedman and 
George Edward Woodberry. Illustrated by Albert Edward Sterner. In 10vols. 
London: Lawrence and Bullen. 1895. (2.) The Complete Poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe. Together with a Selection from bis Stories, by H.C, Edwardes. New 
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and those who have borrowed the light have never succeeded in 
making it burn the brighter, or rather with a more livid 
intensity of green and blue. Lastly, in the matter of tales of 
pure horror, Poe was a pioneer. He first used, with anything 
like consciousness or success, the once effective but now 
somewhat threadbare artifice of suggesting a shame, a 
horror, a crime, too terrible, too awful for words. It must 
be confessed that Poe was extremely successful in his 
suggestions of the nameless horror. By taking care to 
be very specific in his narration as regards everything else 
in his description of the room or the scene, except the thing 
he does not describe, he contrives to create an atmosphere of 
reality which greatly heightens the effect. The bungler 
makes all misty and vague. Poe narrows his vagueness 
down to the one point where he must be vague. Of course 
the nameless, indescribable horror is only a literary conjuring 
trick. Still, Poe does the trick with great ability. 


Though we have not been able to go deep enough into the 
matter to show the total sum of the indebtedness which 
modern fiction owes to Poe, we have said enough to show 
how extraordinarily prolific was his genius in the work of 
originating new forms and new ideas in the art of narrative. 
After the question, ‘‘ Whom did Poe influence?” comes the 
question, “‘ Who influenced Poe?” There are, of course, many 
traces in his work of his readings among the mystical German 
books of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of 
our own writers during those periods. The problem we 
desire to solve, however, is not so much, “whom did Poe 
borrow from?” as “what greater writers of former times 
influenced him in style and thought?” Our own opinion, 
though we give it with diffidence, is that De Quincey, Swift, 
and Defoe affected him more deeply than any others. It is 
impossible not to notice how constantly he falls into De 
Quincey’s way of attacking the subject of his thought with 
words. There is the same parade of his forces, the same 
pompous marshalling of the terminology appropriate to the 
occasion. If the doctor prescribes quinine, Jesuit’s bark is 
exhibited. Again, the trick of describing some queer ab- 
normal state of mind half in the language of the faculty 
and half in that of the metaphysicians is directly the result 
of De Quincey’s teaching. Poe was also clearly influenced a 
good deal both by Swift and by Defoe. It is true that he was 
usually more florid in his use of words than either of these 
writers, but not seldom he shows that the benefits they con- 
ferred upon our tongue were fully appreciated by him. In 
the travel stories there are indeed plenty of passages where 
the debt to Swift is most obvious. 

Before we leave the subject of Poe’s tales we must take 
care to point out that when we insist upon the original 
character of Poe’s genius we do not mean to represent his name 
as one of the great names in our literature. In spite of his gift 
of originating, of his intense love of beauty in all its forms, in 
spite of his mastery over language—his style was at once 
precise and melodious, clear and yet hauntingly suggestive of 
hidden things—and in spite too of his power to avail himself 
of human knowledge and human experience in every form, his 
stories cannot be said to be really great as literature. They may 
dazzle or horrify or amaze for a moment, but of permanent 
delight they contain little or nothing. What is the reason ? 





The reason is, we believe, to be found in the fact that Poe’s 
tales contain nothing of true human interest. They never 
touch the heart or even the mind in the highest sense. At 
their best they move, or rather bewilder, the emotions, but 
that is all. With all his genius, Poe’s characters move one 
less than the heroes and heroines of the most ordinary three- 
volume novel. His are not men and women, but’ phantoms 
seen in the red glare of an unwholesome imagination. He 
cannot, as could Mr. Stevenson, make Jekyll and Hyde 
real persons. The two William Wilsons in their fur cloaks 
come like shadows, and so depart. And hence Poe’s tales, 
though so full of invention and of thick-coming fancies, of 
ingenious surprises, of brilliant execution, and of literary 
tours de force, in the end weary the reader. He feels 
that he is marching over a desert of dry sand. It is 
true that the sand is thickly specked with gold, that 
“the incomparable pomp of eve” and of dawn are with 
him, and that the mirage shows him its cloud-capped 
towers and shining castles, and its glowing pageants of 





woods, wastes, and waters. It isnot enough. He thirsts for 
the running streams, for the kindly works of men and oxen, 





for the wholesome faces of human creatures, and the home] 
charities of the green earth. Better the dullest, simplad 
old-world story than these terrible phantasmagoria, Of 
course certain of Poe’s tales will always be read with delight 
for their ingenuity of plot and dexterity of style; but Poe 
can never hold even a second place among the band which 
numbers Scott and Miss Austen, Dickens and Thackeray,—the 
sacred band of those who have made life brighter and more 
interesting by quickening human feeling, and revealing man 
to himself by insight and sympathy. 





HUON OF BORDEAUX.* 

Wirn the exception of the “Song of Roland” few of the 
epics of medizval France are at all familiar to English readers 
The greatness of its subject, no less than the excellence with 
which it is treated, have ensured for the “Song of Roland” 
at least a comparative popularity in this country. But this 
epic is only one among several others treating of kindred 
subjects, though not with the same poetic fire. However we 
may explain it, the figure of Charlemagne dominates the 
Europe of the Dark Ages to the exclusion of any other. 4M, 
Léon Gautier has described in a passage of great eloquence, 
the position which the historic Charlemagne occupies in the 
history of the civilisation of modern Europe. Arthur and 
his Knights are well known to every one,—at least in 
England; but Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers have over 
them this advantage at least, that their deeds and conquests 
are founded in fact, whereas for the Briton heroes the best 
that we can say is that their historic existence cannot be 
absolutely disproved. None the less, the epics of Charlemagne 
are but hearsay to the average Englishman, for while that 
King achieved his conquests in lands alien from ours, the 
Arthurian Cycle was enacted, so to speak, at our very doors, 
The edition of the Carolingian Epics promised us by Mr, 
Steele, isan admirable attempt to fill this gap in our knowledge ; 
nor can it be denied that he has excellent material ready pre- 
pared tohishand. “ Les Quatres Fils Amyon,” which he pro- 
mises us shortly under the title of “ Renaud of Montauban,” has 
already been translated by Caxton, and of Huon of Bordeaux we 
possess the version of Lord Berners, made somewhere about 
the years 1526-28. This version Mr. Steele has modernised and 
presented to us adorned with illustrations and tailpieces by 
Mr. Frederick Mason, an artist who derives from Mr. Walter 
Crane rather than from Mr. Beardsley. The text before us is 
by no means the same as that of Lord Berners. English as 
written at the beginning of the sixteenth century is not easy 
of comprehension to those living at the end of the nineteenth, 
Thus it has been found necessary to alter and modernise toa 
considerable extent. Many passages in the original are spun 
out to an inconceivable length ; again, the turns of phrase used 
by Lord Berners are hardly grammatical according to the 
canons of modern English. Once more, the occasional coarse- 
ness of the original renders it unfit for use at the present day. 
Thus Mr. Steele has found it necessary to make free with his 
original, and on the whole his alterations are acceptable; if at 
times he misses the quaint phraseology and delicate rhythm 
of Lord Berners’s translation, he yet gives us a faithful version 
of the French story, and one eminently readable withal. 

This particular legend, Huon of Bordeaux, presents features 
of peculiar interest. In the form here before us, it is a trans- 
lation of a fifteenth-century prose version, which is itself a 
rifaccimento of a thirteenth-century Chanson de Geste,—eurlier 
than that in default of positive evidence we cannot place 


| this story. It consists of two parts: the beginning of the 


legend down to the banishment of Huon by Charlemagne, 
bears all the marks of an early mediwval tale dating in its 
original form from the middle of the eleventh century; the 
rest of the story as presented to us by Mr. Steele is obviously 
of much later date. It is the work of a man acquainted with 
the Arthurian legends, and with Crusaders and pilgrims 
returned from the East. To take the two portions in 
order. The opening chapters describe the ill-luck that 
befalls Huon on his road to Paris to do homage to Charle- 
magne. Amaury, the traitor, who is to this tale what Ganelon 
is to the “Song of Roland” (and, indeed, we are expressly 
told that he was “son to one of the nephews of Ganelon ”), 
arranges that Charlot, the King’s worthless son, shall lie in 
ambush for Huon to destroy him and his brother as they ride 





* Huon of Bordeaux, Done into English by Lord Berners, And now Re-told 
by Robert Steele. London: George Allen. 1895, 
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to Paris. The death of Charlot at Huon’s hands is the 
catastrophe of the whole tale. Huon is arraigned before 
Charlemagne for treason, and in the subsequent trial by 
ombat slays Amaury ; he is banished, and an almost im- 
: ssible task laid upon him which he is to perform ere 
he returns to France. In this part we note several striking 
The tale is founded on reality. A certain Duke 
Séguin—the father of Huon—was lord of Bordeaux under 
Charles the Bald, and proved himself a valiant defender of 
France against the Northmen. Moreover, the son of Charles 
the Bald closely resembled the Charlot of this legend, and 
met his death in much the same adventure. Thus we per- 
ceive that the tale before us need not be wholly false. The 
Charlemagne of this story is in every respect one of the later 
Carolingians; he is wholly without the sense of dignity or 
justice, and his vassals are forced at times to rebuke him in 
plain terms. This in itself would prove the epic to be of 
late date, at least in its present form; but comparison with 
the “ Song of Roland ” will give us another and perhaps a surer 
proof. In each case hostages are demanded before the 
judicial combat. In the “Song of Roland” the hostages of the 
vanquished combatant are at once hanged; in Huon of Bordeaux 
the hostages themselves rebel against this relic of savagery, 
and declare that “if the King would take them on condition 
of losing their lands, they were content, and the King granted 
itthem.” This seems a hard measure, but it is better than 
the swift execution of thirty innocent men, with which we are 
familiar from the “Song of Roland.” The second portion of 
the story relates, as we have said, the perils that Huon passes 
through in trying tocarry out the commands of Charlemagne, 
In his wanderings he encounters Oberon the King of Fairy- 
land, and by his aid achieves the task imposed upon him. 
Oberon is the central character of this later portion, and 
gives to Huon a magical horn and cup to safeguard him on 
the way. Moreover, he lays various injunctions upon him, 
and goes away each time with a sad foreboding that the 
light-minded Huon will transgress his commands, and use the 
magical gifts at the wrong times and without proper cause. 
The words of warning, constantly repeated after each appear- 
ance of Oberon to save his friend, come to possess almost a 
note of tragedy, especially when we see how literally, through 
the folly of Huon, they are each time fulfilled. 


As this story marks the first, or nearly the first, appearance 
of Oberon in English literature, it may not be amiss to say 
a few words as to his genesis and characteristics. In legend 
he seems to be the lineal descendant of that Albrich, or 
Andvari, as the Norse call him, who guards the Nibelungen 
hoard. This “note,” the possession of magic treasure, never 
quite leaves him throughout his subsequent metamorphoses. 
Thus he is originally a Teutonic conception. But in Huon 
of Bordeaux we find him much altered. He is the son of 
Julius Cxsar and the Lady of the Secret Isle (in other ver- 
sions, of Morgan le Fay herself). This idea introduces the 
element of Roman civilisation, and also of Latin Christen- 
dom; for Oberon, though a dwarf, has become Christianised, 
and is specially anxious to help Huon against the followers 
of “ Mahound.” Again, his “angelical visage,” which is in- 
sisted on several times, and the cup which he gives to Huon, 
and of which no man can drink except he is free from sin— 
these features are purely Celtic. The dwarf, Alberich, has 
almost wholly disappeared, and Oberon has become closely 
akin to Joseph of Arimathea, and the other holy Kings with 
whom Breton legend has made us familiar. Intricate and 
complicated character us he is, he is made use of again and 
again in English literature; but the fairy side of his nature is 
the one insisted on and reproduced. The story of how he re- 
appears once more to save Huon from the gallows to which 
Charlemagne had doomed him on his return, is not without 
great natural beauty, and must be read by every one into 
whose hands this book may come. 


As literature these romances have many uncouth and bizarre 
elements that may repel those imbued with the classical spirit 
of order and propriety; and however they may charm us 
with their atmosphere of old times and a mystic past, it can- 
not be denied that they excite curiosity rather than delight. 
But from their historical side, they are, it seems to us, beyond 
praise and beyond price. Though not a character, though 
not an incident, may possess any historic reality, they 
are, none the less, of immense value in enabling us 
to determine the various elements which make up the com- 


facts. 








plexity of mediwval civilisation. This bare question brings 
us perilously near to a controversy which has raged, is 
raging, and may seem to many to have neither end nor issue. 
There are those who can see in the evolution of modern 
civilisation—and therefore also of modern literature—nothing 
save the grandeur and purity of “the Free Teutonic Race.” 
Everything worthy and progressive in the medieval world 
was produced by that influence, and that influence alone. 
There are those again who claim for the French race those 
very ideas which the German would arrogate to himself. In 
estimating the elements which comprise medieval thought 
and civilisation, it is unnecessary to endorse either of these 
views, for there are many forces that go to make a civilisation 
which lie outside considerations of race. Only one is some- 
times a trifle amazed when so painstaking a writer as M. Léon 
Gautier can see nothing in the Charlemagne Cycle save the 
Germanic mind and Germanic thought,—it would be about 
as accurate to say that their central figure also, Charlemagne, 
is purely Germanic. These legends, at least to our thinking, 
are the productions of men—of whatever blood they may 
happen to have been—who were nurtured in the traditions 
of Latin Civilisation, and the culture, such as it was, which the 
Roman had bequeathed to the Mediwval world. 





PRIMOGENITURE.* 

Tux principle of Primogeniture is one of the many examples 
of anomalies which, though indefensible on abstract grounds, 
work much better in actual practice than any system which 
human ingenuity can devise when proceeding on the recom- 
mendations of a priori reasoning. The apparently absurd 
system, under which the son who happens to be born first 
succeeds to the titles and lands of his father, has been of 
enormous benefit in conferring social stability on those com- 
munities in which it obtained, and in checking family jealousy 
and the intrigues of designing younger sons and stepmothers, 
Unless property is to be rigidly subdivided among the 
members of a family, a regulation which is attended by various 
drawbacks which will be noted later, some such hard- 
and-fast rule as is supplied by primogeniture becomes 
absolutely necessary, however anomalous it may seem. 
For the question of succession to be left to the parents would 
be a public misfortune, not only because the children would 
thus be tempted to degenerate into captatores, but also because 
parents are the very worst judges of their offspring’s qualities. 
And the only other alternative appears to be competitive 
examination. 

The question is one which is of much less importance in 
these days when, owing to the development of banking and 
the joint-stock system, real property has fallen from its 
position as the best and safest investment. But the history 
of the matter is well worth tracing, and Mr. Cecil has opened 
up an interesting subject with plenty of appreciative en- 
thusiasm, and though a good many of his pages are covered 
with purely technical information, his book may be read to good 
purpose by the general student. He traces his subject from the 
earliest dawn of recorded history. We learn that the wording 
of Isaac’s blessing upon Jacob shows that this ceremony was 
practically the nomination of an eldest son. So that the want 
of a hard-and-fast system even then was the cause of intrigue 
and fraud. It appears that up to the time of Moses, “a father 
with a plurality of wives often nominated the eldest son of 
his favourite wife to enjoy the privileges of the eldest for 
purposes of succession.” The heartburnings and domestic 
friction that must have been the result of such a custom are 
appalling even to the imagination, and it is not surprising to 
find that it was prohibited by the Mosaic law. An interesting 
account is given of the various principles of succession which 
ruled in barbarous and semi-civilised peoples. Youngest sons 
will perhaps be surprised to hear that according to some codes 
they would have been entitled to the lion’s share. For 
instance, a certain Howel Dda, who reigned in Wales in the 

bnth century, enacted that brothers were to share the land 
between them, but also that “the youngest brother is to 
possess the principal homestead, with all his father’s 
stock, the boiler, the fuel-hatchet, and the coulter or 
plough.” Mr. Cecil considers that this law was made 
because the youngest son was the least able to provide for 








* Primogeniture: a Short History of its Development in Various Countries, and 
its Practical Effects. By Evelyn Cecil, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and a Member of 
the London School Board. Lovdon: John Murray. 
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himself, and, from this point of view, Ultimogeniture 
—sit venia verbo—seems as reasonable a system as any 
other. But in the Dark Ages, the custom which gave 
the property to the man who was best able to keep it was 
most likely to survive, and, other things being equal, the 
eldest son would, as a rule, be best fitted to wield his dead 
father’s sword. So we find primogeniture and feudalism 
growing up together in Europe. In Germany, how- 
ever, it did not take root as early as elsewhere, chiefly 
because of the weakness of the central authority, which 
caused the feudal princelets to parade their independence by 
assuming the right to divide the principalities among their 
sons. This custom was indeed a reaction against the in- 
vidious bickerings which had resulted from a recognition of 
indivisibility of property, but not of primogeniture. In the 
thirteenth century the succession was decided on all sorts of 
hap-hazard systems; an amusing case is recorded of an in- 
divisible property descending to three brothers, who “ pre- 
ferred, as the best of friends, to agree upon a kind of sportive 
State-lottery. They settled that whichever of them was 
fortunate enough to win the fair hand of the daughter of the 
Landgrave of Hesse” should succeed to the ancestral lands 
and title. To make the fairy-tale complete, the youngest son 
was the lady’s choice ; and his two brothers “ consoled them- 
selves by taking Holy Orders.” The reaction in favour of 
subdivision which followed this state of things produced 
results which show how much those more favoured countries 
which adopted and adhered to primogeniture owe to the 
system. After a long list of divisions, by which German 
geography and history have been made as confused and in- 
consequent as a nightmare, Mr. Cecil continues :— 

“ It is not difficult to realise from such data into what an abyss 

of helplessness, confusion, and political spite the whole of the great 
German-speaking nation was being speedily hurled. The princes 
had succeeded in converting their official territories into hereditary 
ones, and now they were courting the suicidal epidemic of per- 
fectly reckless subdivision. In the middle ages especially, when 
the history of countries and States was the history of the per- 
sonal quarrels of their rulers, this increase in the number of 
independent rulers was an indefinite multiplication of the possi- 
bilities of war. And when doctrines of political economy were 
unknown, and it was believed that the trade of any country could 
only be prosperous in proportion as it could spite and hinder that 
of its neighbour, the creation of every new State was the erection 
of a new barrier against prosperity. Even at the present day 
this feeling is not altogether extinct. The Princes, in fact, had 
obtained ‘ Home-rule ;’ the event proved that it was the curse of 
Germany ; and it was the political destruction of the German 
nation for centuries.” 
After some three centuries of this destructive confusion, the 
tide turned, and the German lawyers were at their wits’ end 
to discover precedents in favour of primogeniture. They un- 
earthed a treatise written on the subject in 1559 by one, 
Andreas Tiraquellus, who had discovered that the birthright 
of the firstborn had been recognised among all sorts of 
peoples in all ages, and “had acutely observed that the 
mothers of elephants, swine, and dogs, endeavour to suckle 
their firstborn first,” and so was able to insist on primogeni- 
ture as a law of Nature. 

Coming down to later days, Mr. Cecil rather complicates 
his subject by entangling primogeniture with the question of 
hereditary succession. The two problems, however, are so 
closely connected that this complication was almost inevit- 
able; and it enables our writer to trace the disadvantages of 
electoral sovereignty in a few interesting sentences :— 

“Electoral corruptness in the despotic ages took the form of 
family murder; in the nineteenth century it asserts itself in the 
milder guise of jobbery. That is a vast improvement; but it is 
misleading to look at the comparatively roseate colours of a 
Republic like the United States without glancing towards the 
Republics of South America, where the elective system of the 
most recent patent reigns in unchecked glory. A second glance 
is scarcely needed; and it conveys to the mind by contrast some 
advantages of a fixed rule of primogeniture.” 

The question of large estates as contrasted with petite 
culture is the most directly practical problem that comes 
up in connection with our subject. Mr. Cecil gives some 
interesting figures bearing on this matter; he shows once 
more that the English system of large farms reaps a much 
higher productive result than is gained by the peasant- 
proprietor, with all his untiring industry and all bis advan- 
tages in the matter of sunshine and climate. And the effects 
of morcellement must often be decidedly adverse to adequate 
tillage. For instance, we hear of “cases where, in a single 


rare, 

5,248 separate parcels belonging to one hundred and sevent 
proprietors ;” and it seems that in a debate in the House : 
Commons an instance was cited of a walnut-tree in France 
which belonged to thirty-two owners. Mr. Cecil contends 
that the ideal to be aimed at is variety in the size of pro. 
perties, certain crops being best grown on a large, and 80me 
on a small, scale. But he points out that the crops best 
suited for large treatment—corn and pasture—“ comprise the 
chief agricultural industries of England.” They also, it 
must be added, are those in which foreign competition is most 
deadly, seeing that the Argentine farmers can land wheat in 
London at 16s. a quarter, and cattle can be sent alive and in 
good condition from Australia. 

In reviewing a treatise of this sort, it is perhaps hyper. 
critical to dwell on literary blemishes; but even a legal 
expert, and a member of the London School Board, might 
know that “ unlike” is not an adverb; and as one instance of 
many astounding mixtures of metaphor, we may quote the 
following sentence about feudalism :—‘It was a framework 
...... and though it was afterwards clogged by parasites 
. +... it was born under a favourable star... ... itwag 
a basis of public security, and its progress was assured.” 





TWO MEMOIRS INVOLVING ACCOUNTS OF 
NAPOLEON .* 

ADMIRAL WOLSELEY, a distinguished sailor, the subject of 
this memoir, was born in 1756, two years before Lord Nelson, 
under whom he subsequently served. He lived to take part 
in the funeral procession of George IV.; he survived 
William IV.; he saw the first five years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. No man could have lived through a more eventful 
period in the history of this country. It is to be regretted 
that he did not leave fuller materials for his biographer, 
Miss Innes, his grand-daughter, has endeavoured to supple 
ment from other sources the scanty notes of his life written 
or dictated by the Admiral. Campbell’s Naval History of 
Great Britain, Southey’s Life of Nelson, Brenton’s Naval 
History of Great Britain from 1733 to 1836 are but a few of 
the authorities she has relied on. Nor are these writers 
merely quoted as authorities. Long extracts, many extending 
over several pages, are introduced, often, it must be confessed, 
without much reference to the subject of the memoir. Such 
“padding” (for that is the only word) greatly detracts from 
the merit of the work. Still there are a few interesting things 
in the volume. 

The Admiral came of an old Staffordshire family, of the 
same stock as his name-sake, the new Commander-in-Chief, 
He began his naval career at the age of twelve, serving for 
two years asa midshipman. After this, his ship having been 
paid off, he was put to school again at a Mr. Waddington’s, 
who kept a naval school in Downing Street, Westminster. He 
took part in the remarkable naval war in the East which 
preserved the Indian Empire tothe English. He was present 
at the taking of Toulon, where Bonaparte first distinguished 
himself, and later at the operations in Corsica. The Gulf of 
Fiorenzo in that island was defended by a remarkable fort or 
tower, named Martello, after its designer, a Monsieur Martel. 
“After possession had been taken of the tower, Captain 
Wolseley went to inspect it, and was so struck by the peculiar 
construction of the little fortress that he took a plan of it, 
which was forwarded to the British Government, and soon 
after the “ Martello” towers on our own coasts were con- 
structed.” After the taking of Bastia, where the garrison 
vastly outnumbered the besiegers, Nelson remarked, “I was 
always of opinion, have ever acted up to it, and never had 
any reason to repent it, that one English man was equal to 
three Frenchmen.” This is truly the English Jingo spirit! 
The three letters from Nelson to Wolseley are of small 
interest beyond showing the great man’s contempt for, or 
ignorance of, the use of punctuation and capital letters. 
From 1795 to 1799 Wolseley (much against his will) was 
left unemployed. His inability to obtain command of a ship 
is attributed by his biographer to a private quarrel between 
Lord Hood, who was assiduous in urging his claims, and 
Lord Spencer, who was then at the Admiralty. At length, 
by particular request of Lord Nelson, Captain Wolseley was 
appointed to the ‘San Josef.’ She was the largest ship in 





*(1.) A Memoir of William Wolseley. By his Grand-daughter, Mary C. Innes. 
London: Kegan Paul and Co, 





(2.) Napoleon’s Last Voyages, London: ‘I. 
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our Navy; a three-decker of 2,457 tons, and carried 112 guns 
and a crew of 917 men and boys. She was one of two vessels 
captured from the Spaniards by Nelson at the battle of Cape 
St. Vincent. It was upon this occasion that Nelson, as he led 
the boarding party, made use of the memorable exclamation, 
“ Westminster Abbey or Victory!” 

In our opinion, the most interesting things in the volume 
are two letters from the Admiral’s son, John Wolseley, who 
was serving on board the ‘Superb,’ the companion of the 
‘Bellerophon,’ when Napoleon surrendered himself to the 
English. The following passages are extracts :— 


“On Sunday he [that is Napoleon] came on board of us toa 
déjeuné at 10 o'clock. We manned yards for him and received 
him with every demonstration of respect and honour. He then went 
round the ship and looked at everything. Nothing appeared to 
escape him. We were all presented to him by his own request. 
He is very short and very fat, and was, consequently, much tired 
with walking up and down the ladders...... He appeared 
extremely affable, and asked a great many questions; once he 
inquired of the Admiral if we were not rather disappointed in the 
American War. It struck me he was in full possession of that 
talent so much esteemed by soldiers, called the military coup dail 
(I believe), for a rapid glance at the objects around him appeared 
to satisfy him fully as to their condition and position. He was 
plain in his dress, and did not seem depressed in spirits by his 
misfortunes...... I believe I told you Nap. always makes use 
of an opera-glass, and has such insinuating manners and such 
an air, that while looking at him you cannot but feel something 
of admiration and respect whichmakes you forget his former crimes, 
Ican callit nothing but a species of fascination, if I may be allowed 
the expression for aman...... He pays high compliments to 
our infantry [at Waterloo], and to the Scots Greys, though he 
thinks his cavalry upon the whole superior to ours. He says, had 
he had English infantry he would have gained the day. He 
wishes to make out that he had only 55,000 men actually en- 
gaged, of which number he lost 25,000. _ If Grouchy had occupied 
the ground he had ordered, we were to have lost the battle...... 
He allows tt .t Lord Wellington is equally as good a General as 
himself, ax. has more prudence. ‘This is interesting, because 
you may recollect that story of some one telling him (at Elba, I 
believe) that ‘ Lord W. was the best in the world. ‘To which he 
replied, ‘ We have never met.’” 

Soon after the Peace of Amiens, Admiral Wolseley, like so 
many others of his profession, retired to live at Bath on 
half-pay. 

We have another account of Napoleon in the small volume 
entitled Napoleon’s Last Voyages, which consists of the 

journals of Admiral Ussher, who conveyed Bonaparte to 
Elba, and Mr. John Glover, Secretary to Admiral Cockburn 
upon the voyage to St. Helena. Admiral Ussher’s diary con- 
tains some curious details touching that extraordinary episode 
in Bonaparte’s career, his abdication and acceptance of the 
title of Emperor and Sovereign of the Island of Elba. His 
situation had become desperate. After the formation of the 
provisional Government, Napoleon asked one of his supporters 
what he would do in a similar situation. The only advice 
this one had to offer was that he should blow out his brains, 
Napoleon reflected and replied, “ Oui, je puis faire cela, mais 
ceux qui me veulent du bien ne pourraient pas en profiter, et 
ceux qui me veulent du mal, cela leur ferait plaisir.” He 
chose the alternative. Admiral Ussher received him on board 
the ‘Undaunted’ at Fréjus, and appears to have gained his 
friendship. The Emperor talked freely during the voyage to 
Elba, and some of his conversations thus recorded, like the 
conversation of all remarkable men when it is authentic, is 
interesting :— 

“ Napoleon frequently spoke of the invasion of England; that 
he never intended to attempt it without a superiority of fleet to 
protect the flotilla. This superiority would have been attained 
for a few days by leading ours out to the West Indies and sud- 
denly returning. If the French fleet arrived in the Channel three 
or four days before ours, it would be suflicient. The flotilla would 
immediately push out, accompanied by the fleet, and the landing 
might take place on any part of the coast, as he would march 
direct to London. He preferred the coast of Kent, but that 
must have depended on wind and weather; he would have 
placed himself at the disposal of naval officers and pilots to land 
the troops wherever they thought they could do so with the 
greatest security and in the least time. He had one million men, 
and each of the flotilla had boats to land them; artillery and 
cavalry would soon have followed, and the whole could have 
reached London in three days. He armed the flotilla merely to 
lead us to suppose he intended it to fight its way across the 
Channel; it was only to deceive us. It was observed that we 
expected to be treated with great severity in case of his 
succeeding, and he was asked what he would have done had 
he arrived in London. He said it was a difficult question to 
answer ; for a people with spirit and energy like the English was 
not to be subdued even by taking the capital. He would cer- 
tainly have separated Ireland from Great Britain, and the 
occupying of the capital would have been a deathblow to our 


funds, credit and commerce. He asked me to say frankly whether 
we were not alarmed at his preparation for invading England.” 
On the voyage to St. Helena two years later, he spoke of 
the same subject and said that, had he succeeded in reaching 
London, his chief object and first endeavour would have been 
to conclude a peace on “ moderate terms.” It does not appear 
what, under these circumstances, he would have considered 
moderate terms. Speaking of his early career and ambitions, 
he declared that it was not until after the battle of Lodi (1796) 
that he had any idea of ever being of sufficient consequence 
to interfere with the Government of France. Finding him- 
self succeeding beyond all his expectations, he began to look 
forward somewhat, but without any definite or decided 
plan. The successful man is generally an opportunist. 
He discussed the merits of his Generals, and said he con- 
sidered Gouvion Saint-Cyr one of his best soldiers. Ney was 
a man of courage, but he was “not a man of talent or educa- 
tion.” Marmont was a good soldier, but a weak man. Soult 
was a talented and good soldier. Bernadotte he complained 
had behaved ill on one occasion, and deserved to be court- 
martialled. Napoleon declared that he did not influence in 
any way his election by the Swedes. Mr. Glover is not a very 
efficient Boswell, and his diary contains much trivial matter 
and repetition, but it is worth reading. 
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English Pastorals. Selected, and with an Introduction, by 
Edmund K. Chambers. (Blackie and Son.)—This volume forms 
one of a series of literary “‘Guide-Books,” each of which “ will 
be devoted to the history of some single literary growth, bringing 
together representative illustrations of it in sufficient quantity to 
enable the reader to follow at first hand, all its important phases.” 
The purpose of the book has been carried out by Mr. Chambers 
with knowledge and good taste. Pastoral poetry in the form 
which once endeared it to English poets, is a thing of the past; 
but in the century which followed the accession of Elizabeth, 
it was full of vitality and enabled great poets to utter their 
thoughts under the veil of allegory. From the birth of the 
“ Shepheard’s Calender,” as the editor truly observes, the popu- 
larity of the pastoral was assured, and “it became the normal 
mode alike for panegyric and erotic verse.” Mr. Chambers is 
right too in saying that the sweetest pastoral verse of that period 
is lyrical. It was the pastoral that gave birth to “ Lycidas,” to 
much that is charming in Drayton, in Wither, and in Browne, 
and to some of the loveliest songs of Herrick, who, though he 
hated “dull Devonshire,” has immortalised its rural customs 
and sports. The great miscellanies, the writer observes, and 
especially “ England’s Helicon,” “are but garlands woven from 
the finest blossoms of bucolic song,”’—a statement to which all 
poetry-lovers will assent. When however he contrasts “Spenser 
the musical” with “ Donne the imaginative,” and observes, men- 
tioning both poets by name, that “the poetry of melody began 
earlier than the poetry cf imagination,” we fear that Mr. 
Chambers does not know Spenser as that great poet deserves 
to be known. If he did, he would be aware that Spenser’s music, 
exquisite though it be, is surpassed by his wealth of imagination, 
Mr. Chambers writes of the accurate observation which Darwin 
has taught our modern poets, but many a poet was accurate 
long before Darwin, witness Thomson, Cowper and Crabbe, Burns 
and Wordsworth, and it is obvious that Lord Tennyson’s marvel- 
lously truthful description of natural objects owed nothing to 
Darwin’s teaching. 

A Plea for a Simpler Life. By George S. Keith, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
(A. and C. Black.)—After a practice of nearly sixty years, Dr. 
Keith states in plain language his opinion of the treatment 
usually adopted nowadays by his medicalbrethren. In his youth, 
when the lancet was in daily use, he witnessed the evils result- 
ing from depletion. In his old age he questions the good results 
of the “‘ building up” system. Distrusting the frequent use of 
drugs, he doubts also the service supposed to be rendered by 
butcher’s meat and by wine, ale, or spirits. In disease he would 
leave Nature as far as possible to work the cure, believing that in 
sickness “neither medicine nor alcoholic stimulant nor food are 
necessary as a general rule, but on the contrary are often abso- 
lutely injurious.” The best tonic, be considers, is a little whole- 
some abstinence, the best stimulant, hot water, the safest system 
of cure, rest, warmth, and fresh air. At the same time Dr. Keith 
would revert to the old system in some cases, and observes that 
in congestion of the lungs, bleeding seems the natural remedy. 
His treatment of influenza is hot water alone during the 








earlier days, and he states that under this system he has not met 
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with any case of a patient “suffering for months or years from 
what is called the dregs of the disease.” Teetotalers will not like 
to be told that there is more danger from over feeding than from 
drinking. 

De Quincey and his Friends: Personal Recollections, Souvenirs, 
and Anecdotes of Thomas De Quincey, his Friends, and Associates. 
Written and collected by James Hogg. (Sampson Low.)—Mr. 
Hogg, the editor of De Quincey’s “ Uncollected Writings,” has a 
claim to attention and respect from all admirers of the great 
essayist. In his younger days he was brought into close con- 
nection with De Quincey; and his own recollections, reprinted 
with additions from Harper’s Magazine, form one of the most 
interesting portions of this miscellaneous volume. In it Mr. 
Hogg now relates for the first time how, at a critical juncture, 
when the copyright of the “ Confessions ” was unjustly claimed 
by the original publisher—a claim that would have prevented 
the issue of a collected edition of the works—he managed to turn 
the tables in the author’s favour. On hearing the story of his 
success, De Quincey, looking at him with a smile, said, “I have 
been watching with extreme interest the lawyer-like ability you 
have displayed in this complex matter. Pardon me for suggest- 
ing that you have mistaken your profession—you ought to have 
entered the world of the law.” Mr. Hogg’s attractive volume 
consists of the contrikutions of several writers. Dr. Japp, the 
well-known biographer of De Quincey, opens the work with a 
brief statement of the salient points in the essayist’s life; then 
follow Mr. Findlay’s “ Personal Recollections,” now long out of 
print; from the “ Book-Hunter ” the striking portrait of “ Thomas 
Papaverius” is reproduced, and there is also a reprint of 
Mr. Woodhouse’s “Notes of Conversations,” which were first 
published by Dr. Garnett in his edition of the ‘“Confes- 
sions.” A variety of additional matter culled from volumes 
or periodicals is well worthy of being brought together 
in a permanent form. De Quincey’s opinion of Mrs. Carlyle, 
which Mr. Hogg records, presents that lady in a light which 
will be new to most readers. She is said to have nursed 
him during a severe illness, and more than once he exclaimed, 
“ She was indeed the most angelic woman I ever met with upon 
this—God's earth!” With regard to De Quincey’s slavery to 
opium, the judgment of the contributors appears to differ. Dr. 
Japp says that on settling down at Lasswade “he was able to 
content himself with a merely ordinary medical dose, or not very 
much beyond it,” while Mr. Findlay, writing five years before De 
Quincey’s death, observes that he spoke of the tortures he en- 
dured, and said that nothing but a large dose of laudanum gave 
him relief. Mr. James Payn also, who dined at De Quincey’s in 
the same year, states that a decanter of laudanum was on the 
table, to which he helped himself with the greatest sang-froid. 
De Quincey and his Friends is a book to be gratefulfor. Itisa 
volume that will be taken up with pleasure in any leisure hour. 


Brighton as I have Known it. By George Augustus Sala. (A.and 
C. Black.)—The late Mr. Sala in his little hand-book has done 
justice—some readers may be inclined to say more than justice— 
to “the most famous of English watering-places.” Famous it is no 
doubt, but it scarcely justifies the author’s further designations of 
“ fascinating ” and “enchanting.” Picturesque beauty, either of 
nature or art, is wanting in Brighton, and, while admitting that 
the long stretch of the sea-front is impressive, we must hesitate 
jn subscribing to the statement that it is “ the finest in the whole 
world.” Oddly enough, Mr. Sala refutes what he calls the cock- 
ney calumny, that Brighton is without a tree, by saying that 
there is plenty of shade in the Madeira Road, where a tree does 
not exist. The writer however, who is perfectly familar with his 
subject, may justly claim many merits for Thackeray’s “Dr. 
Brighton.” It has an invigorating climate, the soil, save at the 
extreme West, is remarkably dry, every facility for pleasure- 
taking and money-spending is largely provided, “ the shops in the 
principal streets are as elegantly stocked as the most luxurious 
‘Magazine’ of the West-End of London,’ nowhere are there 
better hotels and restaurants to be found, and the epicure will be 
glad to learn that he “ can get real turtle-soup at Mutton’s.” We 
may add, although this is scarcely necessary, that this tiny 
volume, which has more pages of advertisements than of letter- 
press, was compiled by a skilful hand, and contains all the informa- 
tion which a visitor to Brighton is likely to require. 

Tommy Atkins of the Ramchunders. By Robert Blatchford. 
(Edward Arnold.)—This is a story, as the title itself indicates, of 
the life of a British private. 'The author, who, as is well known, 
holds strong opinions on socio-political questions, and has a 
knack of giving forcible, if not always elegant, expression to 
them, has set himself to supply a realistic picture of a soldier’s 
life. And he has beyond all doubt succeeded, if realism in “the 
ranks” means excessive drinking among men and a low level of 
morality among women. Mr. Blatchford is in a sense kind in the 
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long-run to his hero, for he makes him comparatively sober, and 
gives him a good and sympathetic wife after allowing him to be 
imperilled by the coarse attractions of more than one vulgar siren, 
Although Mr. Blatchford’s pictures are in many respects repel- 
lent, and he lays on his colours too thick, he has obviously truth 
on his side. Sometimes his sarcasm is forced, and occasionally 
his humour is too much of the mere knockdown-blow type, as in 
this interchange of amenities between Irish soldiers :—* ¢ Talkin’ 
to a Connaughtman whin he is in liquor, is like houldin’ discoorse 
wid a pig. —‘ William, ye’re a smart soldier, but yez have no 
erudition.’” All things considered, Tommy Atkins of the Ram- 
chunders is in style a distinct advance upon anything which pre- 
ceded it from Mr. Blatchford’s pen. 


How Dick and Molly Went Round the World. By Mrs. H. Corn- 
wall Legh. (Edward Arnold.)—This delightful and beautifully 
printed volume hardly calls for criticism. Dick and Molly, two 
bright-witted children, are engaged in taking a “ paper-journey ” 
on a map, when their parents, who are meditating a voyage round 
the world with the help of a cheque sent by “a rich old uncle of 
a singularly generous disposition,” enter the schoolroom and 
tell them that they are to be takenalso. The voyage, the didactic 
“purpose” of which is obvious, though it is not made too much 
of, is accomplished, and is a great success. Dick and Molly 
thoroughly enjoy themselves, see everything and almost every- 
body, including Lobengula, and wind-up with a “ real adventure ” 
in the shape of an escape from a burning ship. The illustration 
are excellent, and the prattle of the children prevents the narra- 
tive from being tediously informing. 

The fourth volume of the large, valuable, and superbly illus- 
trated Royal Natural History, edited by Mr. Richard Lydekker, 
and published by Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co., has just been 
issued. It treats exclusively of birds. As these include the 
ever-fascinating birds of prey, the volume ought to be found very 
interesting by boys. 

Side-Talks with Girls. By Ruth Ashmore. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—The author of this volume, which is full of 
curious details, dedicates it to “the American girl,” who, she 
says, “makes the most charming of friends, the best of wives, 
and the truest of mothers;” and a glance at its contents 
shows it to be especially adapted to the wants of that great 
middle-class of which American society is composed. It consists 
of a great number of chatty “ good advices,” divided into chapters, 
the titles of which, such as “Girl Life in New York,” ‘The 
Country Girl,’ “ Your own Familiar Friend,” “ My Sweetheart 
and I,” “ The Physical Life of a Girl,” and “The Young Wife’s 
First Year,” are themselves calculated to give an idea of the 
character of the book. Some of the advices that Mrs. (or 
Miss) Ashmore gives her “typical” client may raise a smile. 
Surely this as to the management of a “sweetheart” is a trifle 
too elaborate :—“* Suppose your sweetheart should incline to 
scarfs you don’t admire. I once heard a girl tell a man she hated 
him because he wore a pale-blue scarf. You needn’t be as posi- 
tive as that, but you can suggest to him that as a blonde (sic) he 
always looks better in an all-black scarf ; while as a brunette (sic) 
he can wear the white ones all day, and put on the black ones for 
very formal occasions.” Such and many other counsels it would 
be easy to satirise if one were so minded. But the book is on 
the whole so sensible, and contains so much wisdom, even of the 
minor sort,—especially in regard to the “ physical life” and 
education of girls, that, if only for its obvious sincerity, it 
deserves a word of commendation. 

A Man and his Womankind. By Nora Wynne. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is a very careful, but also, to tell the truth, very 
wearisome and irritating, study of “family jars.” In the Red 
Lodge we have a mother-in-law and a daughter-in-law, Mrs 
Cedicsson the elder and Mrs. Cedicsson the younger, and a tem- 
porarily negligible quantity, Dick Cedicsson, the son of the one 
and the husband of the other. 'I'o be sure, there is also Lrene, 
Dick’s self-tormenting sister, but she hardly counts. The 
mother-in-law knits long, large, well-shaped heather-mixture 
stockings. The daughter-in-law leans back with her hands 
clasped behind her brown neck, making herself as comfortable as 
she can in an uncomfortable chair. They study themselves and 
Irene and Dick most carefully,—especially Dick, whom they do 
their best to spoil. Above all things, they conspire to keep from 
him the fact that he has an impossible and scandalous father. 
Dick, who is really a manly fellow, is not quite spoiled by the 
mollycoddling he is subjected to, and when his unfcunded jealousy 
enables him to discover their secret, he flames out against their 
self-martyrdoms in a passage which is undoubtedly the strongest 
and wholesomest in the book. The daughter-in-law has at 
intervals been dabbling in writing, of the popular “analytic” 
sort. Dick discovers one of her manuscripts. His wife’s “face 
turned pale with pain and shame. She flung herself down on the 
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stairs, and leaned her head against the banisters, sobbing.” 


And thus a clever but unsatisfactory story is brought to a close. 


A Little History of China, and a Chinese Story. By Alexander 
Brebner. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a pleasing combination, 
in a little volume which does not run to two hundred pages, of 
fact and fiction, the latter purporting to be a translation of a 
Chinese novel which came into Mr. Brebner’s possession by a 
curious chance. The historical portion of the book is concisely 
and lucidly written, and as it deals briefly with Japan and Corea, 
and in a special chapter with the geography of China, it may 
fairly be described as,a handbook to its subject. In “The 
Pleasing History,” which is the name of the translated novel, 
Tieh-chung-u, a student with black, flashing eyes, and the son 
of a Pekin Mandarin, falls in love with Shuey-ping-sin, the 
daughter of another Mandarin. The young folk have great 
troubles, and are in tears every second page. But they seem to 
have endless resources, and certainly resort to endless devices ; 
and Tieh-chung-u has at least the soul of young Lochinvar,—so 
they get married in the long-run. “The Pleasing History ” may 
not be very remarkable as a story, but it gives an admirable 
picture of Chinese social and domestic life. Altogether, this is a 
most interesting, valuable, and entertaining little book. 


A Popular History of the Reformation and of Modern Protestantism. 
By the late G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc. (Ward and Lock.)—The 
late Mr. Bettany wrote on a good many different subjects, and 
wrote very conscientiously on them all. He was by training and 
instinct a scientific man, and though he cannot have been a 
professed historical student, he took care in all his work of a 
popular kind to go to good authorities. One can see traces of 
this care in his handling of so well worn a subject as the 
Reformation. He gives a very fair account of the outlines 
of the Reformation history in various countries, not going 
into detail, but often supplying a clearer summary than many 
more pretentious books would furnish. He seems, however, to have 
overlooked the fact that the actual dissolution of the Chantries in 
England took place under Edward VI., not in Henry VIII.’s time. 
The account of later times is pleasantly written, almost too 
pleasantly, for one rises from the book under the impression that 
a great many people are right. 


Armorial Families. A complete Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage, and a Directory of some Gentlemen of Coat-Armour, 
and being the first attempt to show which Arms in use at the 
moment are borne by legal authority. Compiled and edited by 
Arthur Charles Fox Davies. (T.C. and E. C. Jack, Edinburgh.) 
—This is a beautiful book, and whatever may be thought of its 
title, it is evidently the result of years of patient labour, and is the 
most complete dictionary of its kind that we possess. A great 
many people, doubtless, whose names appear in italics, will ques- 
tion the statement, but Mr. Fox Davies does not imply that they 
are not armigerous ; all he says is, that if a man’s name is in 
ordinary type he enjoys the privilege of bearing arms. At the 
end of the volume is a series of fine armorial plates, and through- 
out the difficult questions of cockades and liveries receive due 
attention. We have tested the accuracy of the entries in so far 
as we could, and found them satisfactory, though we were rather 
puzzled to know why the younger sons of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough should be described as “ gentleman,” whilst those of the 
Bishop of Norwich are all marked “esquire”; we wondered, too, 
why the Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, whom we had 
always imagined to be officially armigerous, should be omitted 
altogether. But at this last point we are reminded that we must 
join issue with Mr. Fox Davies. He knows, no one better, as we 
can tell from his most interesting introduction, that there is very 
little control over arms in this country at all. If A, B, or C 
chooses, he can take, or at all events does take, with the exception 
of Royul bearings, any arms he desires, provided that he pays the 
duty. ‘The College of Arms practically exercises very little check, 
Mr. Fox Davies must remember that the matter has rightly or 
wrongly become to a great extent a mere antiquarianism. ‘The 
strictness which some would see introduced is no longer possible. 
And to confine armigerous persons to those whose arms are 
certified by the College of Arms, is to bring the science of heraldry 
into even greater danger than it isin at present. So that though 
there are many names here in ordinary type, we would rather 
have seen more. For instance, Lord Fitzhardinge might be pro- 
nounced armigerous at sight? It is wrong it seems to us, not to 
admit at once the title of Sir William Hart Dyke to the possession 
of arms, whether he has established a claim or not. It would 
have been well to have included many more family names in 
the volume than are found in either kind of type. Distinctions 
could easily have been drawn for the editor’s purpose, though, as 
we say, we are far from approving his principle of distinction. 
Why do we find no mention of Helyar, Phelips, Salvin, and 
Bulteel? Why should Mr. Chisholm-Batten appear, and yet the 





Batten family be not recognised ? “ Citoyen Tippoo,” who figures 
rather prominently in this book, will not save the noble science 
of heraldry, however carefully his claim is authenticated. The 
best way out of the difficulties which Mr. Fox Davies has revealed 
to us, is, it seems to us, to frankly recognise prescription, taking 
it in each case for what it is worth. 

British Birds. By W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Classification, by Frank E. Beddard, F.R.S. 
(Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Hudson has evidently taken great pains 
with his subject ; and the book is one of the most useful and com- 
plete, considering its size, of the many “bird” books published. 
The chapter on Structure and Classification is most instructive ; 
it is absolutely necessary to have some knowledge of this kind 
to make the study of birds thorough; and yet a chapter of this 
kind is not included in many books. The life-histories of the birds 
are well-written, and contain a quantity of useful knowledge, and 
point out many curious habits. The male wild-duck is forced by 
the process of moulting to go into hiding for safety’s sake, at the 
very time when his services are most wanted for the incubation, 
rearing, and protection of the young; this is one of the strangest 
things in bird-history, for up to the moulting-time the drake is as 
anxious about his family as any other male bird; in the same way 
the late-breeding swift or swallow is forced by an overpowering 
migratory instinct to leave its helpless young in the nest. One 
also comes across curious superstitions and legends. For instance, 
the yellow-hammer was supposed by the Scotch to have a very 
intimate connection with the devil, who supplied it with a drop of 
his own blood to paint its eggs. Everybody knows that English- 
men are guilty of many crimes against the Irish ; but probably few 
are aware that in Ireland there is a widespread belief that the 
magpie was introduced by the English out of spite. The 
migration of birds is especially remarkable, the sanderling 
sometimes going as far as eight thousand miles, from the Arctic 
regions to Patagonia. Some birds are wonderfully vigilant. 
Howard Saunders tells a story of a curlew which attracted 
the attention of a seal by the flick of its wing at the ap- 
proach of the stalker. We have only one fault to find with the 
book. Mr. Hudson seems unable to decide exactly what are British 
birds, for he omits the description of some birds, the little bittern, 
for instance, but puts in the hobby-hawk; both these birds are 
equally rare and should be treated in the same way. There are 
some excellent coloured plates and more than a hundred black- 
and-white illustrations. We can recommend the book to lovers 
of natural history as a carefully written and elegant volume. 

The Little Huguenot. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell and Co.)— 
We are naturally reminded by Mr. Max Pemberton’s theme of 
the masterly sketches of Mr. Stanley Weyman. But he has 
nothing like the delicacy of touch which makes Mr. Weyman’s 
sketches so effective. The mysterious monk of the forest is a very 
melodramatic personage, the hermit not of real life, but of stage 
convention. ‘Ihe soldier is better done, but his conversion to 
sobriety and decency under the influence of love is very sudden. 
As for the “ Little Huguenot” herself, her passion for a some- 
what disreputable soldier has the suddenness of a Juliet’s. Mr. 
Pemberton has done better in other lines, and would do well to 
keep to them. 

The Wonderful Visit. By H.G. Wells. (Dent and Co.)—This 
is likely to prove a lively disappointment to admirers of Mr. 
Wells’s former story, ‘The Time Machine.” One need hardly 
say that it is excellently well written, for that might be con- 
fidently expected of the author. It is also in parts sufficiently 
entertaining ; and that is very nearly all the commendation we can 
bestow upon it. The cause of the failure, we think, lies in the 
fact that the author never quite made up his mind what kind of 
a book he wished to write ; whether it was to be a scathing satire, 
an amusing farce, or a mere fantastic extravagance. As it is, 
the pleasant fantasy of an angel’s visit to earth, is spoilt 
by the satirical element, and the satire is weakened by 
its farcical exaggerations. ‘The story is amusing in parts, 
but the parts do not hang together. Mr. Wells also appears 
to have been handicapped by his desire not to offend his 
more serious public by the introduction of a “real” angel, 
with the result that his chief character is too shadowy and 
inconsistent to awaken any interest at all. His sketch of the 
ornithological rector who is bullied by a loud-voiced curate and 
his wife, is drawn with a certain whimsical pathos which goes 
far to redeem the book; the idyllic episode of Delia, the house- 
maid, is also prettily conceived and worked out. But Sir John 
Gotch, Lady Hammergallow, and their friends, are exaggerated 
to the verge of coarseness. The initial idea of the story is not a 
bad one, and, up to a certain point, is well carried out. When 
we read how a kindly rector, out of his love for birds, shoots an 
angel in mistake for a rare specimen; how he binds up the 
wounded wing, and, taking his visitor home, puts him, for ap- 
pearance’s sake, into a suit of his own clothes; how the village 
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will not believe in him as an angel, but will only accept him as 
a deformity with a talent for music; and how even the good 
rector’s belief in his guest sometimes wavers,—we are prepared to 
find much entertainment in a tale which promises many pleasant 
complications. Unhappily, those expectations are not fulfilled, 
and we get nothing but a half-serious, half-farcical skit upon the 
grovelling meanness of humanity; a skit which is at once too 
savage and too trifling. 


The Stolen Bacillus. By H. G. Wells. (Methuen.)—Readers of 
the Pall Mall Gazette and Budget will be glad to find that the 
amusing stories contributed by Mr. Wells to those two publica- 
tions have been collected and republished in the form of a book. 
The author has already achieved some reputation for originality, 
and these short stories, with the exception of the first, from 
which the title is taken, should add to it very considerably. 
They are, for the most part, models of what a short story should 
be; full of suggestion though brief, combining a certain measure 
of probability with a happy extravagance, and seasoned with a 
very pleasant humour. The best of the collection is the tale of 
** Epyornis Island ;” but the farcical burlesque of “ The Hammer- 
pond Park Burglary,” and the rather gruesome tales of “‘ The Lord 
of the Dynamos” and “A Moth—Genus Novo,” are equally well 
told. But why Novo? Mr. Wells is evidently something of a 
naturalist himself, and as his tales are full of scientific lore and 
Latin nomenclature he should know better. 


The Cid Campeador. Translated from the Spanish of Antonio 
de Trueba y la Quintana. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—The Cid 
Campeador, Ruy Diaz de Bivar, is, as the translator of this history 
says in his preface, the great popular hero of Spain; but he does 
not at all occupy the place which King Arthur occupies in 
English legend, nor did he, as the translator seems to think, in 
the least resemble that worthy. The Cid was a popular hero in 
the strictest as well as the widest sense of the word. He repre- 
sented the proud independence of the Castilian, and stood out, 
above all things, as a champion of freedom and a rebel against 
the tyranny of Kings. Wherefore his great and abiding popu- 
larity with the Spanish people. The true history of the Cid will 
never be written, so lost is the memory of his real exploits in the 
fiction with which legend and popular song have enveloped it, for 
which reason Don Antonio de T'rueba is well advised to put his 
story into the form of a romantic novel which hardly lays any 
claim to historical veracity, and comes to a somewhat abrupt 
conclusion after the famous oath of Alfonso, King of Castile, in 
the church of Santa Gadea. Don Antonio has followed the lines 
of the “ Rhymed Chronicle ” the source of most of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century ballads that relate the doings of the Cid, rather 
than the more scanty records of the “ General Chronicle ” which 
contains but little more than feats celebrated in the famous “ Poema 
de Myo Cid.” He relates with great spirit the story of Ximena and 
her father, the prowess of his hero on the battlefield and in single 
combat, and the feuds that he carried on with the Counts of 
Carrion and Cabra. The translation fairly preserves the 
grandiloquent language of the original, and the book is one 
to be commended to romantic boyhood. But no novel can 
inspire the same sentimert as the swing of the rugged lines of 
the old poem. 


Buckle and his Critics: a Study in Sociology. By John Mac- 
kinnon Robertson. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—We seem to 
enter into a hopeless maze in attempting to criticise Mr. Mac- 
kinnon Robertson’s criticism of Buckle’s critics. We venture to 
doubt whether any useful purpose is served by the publication of 
this monumental compilation, in which all that has been said 
about Buckle and his work is rescued from the peaceful oblivion 
into which criticism naturally retires, only to be torn to pieces in 
trenchant style, and often in questionable taste, by his ardent 
admirer and disciple. In so far as Mr. Robertson has given us a 
genuine study in Sociology, he has dealt lucidly and interestingly 
with a subject which is attractive enough, though we do not 
believe that it is yet capable of scientific handling. But it 
would task the patience of the ordinary reader far too severely 
to seek for these more profitable passages of his work through 
the enormous mass of merely superficial ratiocination in which 
he devotes himself to exposing verbal inaccuracies and incon- 
sistencies in the sayings of those who have called Buckle’s 
doctrines in question. Mr. Robertson’s contempt for academic 
learning causes him to forget that courtesy and moderation are 
parts of good criticism. A professor or a divine is sure of 
unmeasured abuse at his hands, but perhaps if he had received 
some few scraps of the culture which he despises we might have 
been spared many solecisms (e.g., subsumed”) which blot his 
pages. It is interesting and amusing to find this apostle of the 
Science of History speaking of an “ accidental crisis.” Altogether 
he has wasted a great deal of energy and time in unsatisfactory 
carping at his master’s critics, when he might have done good 


service by giving us, in a hook of less pretentious dimensions, an 
appreciation of Buckle, who, if his principles were wrong and hig 
data sometimes untrustworthy, at least made a bold and interest. 
ing essay in a new direction. 


Latin Grammar. By B. L. Gildersleeve and Gonzalez Lodge, 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The size of this volume, as well as the 
quantity of matter which has been ably and judiciously com. 
pressed into it, will prevent it, we regret to be compelled to say, 
from being of much use tv, or, indeed, being used at all by, school- 
boys or the ordinary class of undergraduates. But it will prove 
of very great service to teachers of Latin, to students aiming at 
University distinctions, and to such candidates for the Civil 
Service of India, as may be unfashionable enough to take up for 
examination the language and literature of Imperial Rome. The 
present writer, having had many years’ experience in these 
matters, is decidedly of opinion that too much time and attention 
are devoted in the generality of schools, to rendering the pupils 
what is called “sound scholars” to the neglect of the literal 
meaning of words or the modifications of sense they undergo, 
according to their collocation in the sentence or the usus loquendi, 
These, we are told, can be learned subsequently, but are they ? 
Hence it comes that we too often find boys who can repeat every 
rule of syntax and conjugate any verb, yet unable to tell the 
Latin of the cricket-ball they play with, the chair they sit on, or 
the carriage they drive in. Experience shows that the great 
majority of youths who fail at examinations, do so, not from 
ignorance of grammar but partly from not knowing the sense of 
the words and partly from having a very imperfect command of 
their mother-tongue, and hence being unable to produce a correct 
version of a passage in any language. This vacuum the book 
before us supplies, so far as is practicable, by giving copious lists 
of words presenting the slightest irregularity in formation or 
usage, as well as of phrases illustrating important principles 
of construction, and attaching in both cases the correct English. 
We have heard scholars of reputation assert that no modern ever 
understood thoroughly, the various uses of the Latin Subjunctive, 
or, as it might be more properly termed, Conditional Mood, but 
perhaps the Roman literati were not themselves very steady or 
accurate on this point. The work we are noticing gives much 
valuable information on this head, and we earnestly recom- 
mend it to those who desire not only to appreciate the Roman 
writers, but to write, and perhaps eventually—if not afraid of the 
imputation of pedantry—speak, genuine Ciceronian Latin. 


The Princess Aline. By Richard Harding Davis. . (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This is a delightful addition to the publishers’ series of 
“ Pocket Novels.” Morton Carlton, an American portrait-painter 
of considerable eminence, falls in love with the portrait of the 
Princess Aline, of Hohenwald, as she is represented among a 
crowd of Royalties and Highnesses at a great wedding. He is 
determined to make her acquaintance, though he does not flatter 
himself in the least that he can get beyond an acquaintance. 
This, indeed, is the charm of the situation to him. <A most 
amusing narrative follows of how he pursues this fancy, semper 
fugientem, as the shore of Italy before Aineas, and how he finds 
what he was not looking for. Such a tale as this, so fresh and so 
gay, is a wonderful relief to a critic who has to struggle with the 
“ new fiction.” Tryphena in Love. By Walter Raymond. (J. M. 
Dent and Co.)~—This is a very pretty idyll of country life and 
love. John Pettigrew has been disabled by an accident on the 
hay-rick, and his cousin, Tryphena, is his attendant and com- 
panion. How the young man feeds his soul with romance—there 
is an old tradition that in his sick-room a King once lay hidden— 
and how love comes to him, with what disappointment and what 
satisfaction, is most pleasantly told in tkis little volume.——A 
King’s Diary. By Perey White. (Cassell and Co.)—This tale is 
a study, worked out with some power, of egotism ending in 
madness. Too Late Repented. By Mrs. Forrester. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—The idea of the story is common enough. Ethel 
Delane and her husband have a serious difference. He thinks 
that she takes too much upon herself—she has the money—she 
fancies that he married her for her money. How she is brought 
to repent of her bitter thoughts, and how she finds consolation, is 
told in these pages. These are harmless enough, but more we 
cannot say.——Doctor Dick, and other Tales. By Silas Hocking. 
(F. Warne and Co.)—A volume containing three stories of the 
didactic kind, the work of a writer who has had much practice 
and has attained considerable success in this kind of literature. 
Another readable little story, though scarcely on a level with 
the series in which it appears (the “ Pseudonym Library ”’), is Old 
Brown’s Cottages, by John Smith (T. Fisher Unwin). Some 
rustic characters are sketched with a certain amount of picturesque 
effect. These are the dwellers in the “Cottages.” Mr. Widgery, 
cobbler and Radical, is the best. The silent Mr. Pratson is the 
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Bjornstjerne Bjérnson’s well-known story Arne (W. Heinemann). 
This is the work of Mr. Walter Low, a literary worker whose 
premature death in the February of the present year caused 
very general regret. Mr. Low had made himself, under no slight 
difficulties, an accomplished linguist. 


A World beneath the Waters; or, Merman’s Country. By the 
Rev. Gerard W. Bancks. (Cassell and Co.)—The title and plan 
of this little volume naturally recall Charles Kingsley’s famous 
«“ Water-Babies.” ‘The difference is that there is more romance in 
it and less science. The pictures are quaint and entertaining, 
and the book,as a whole, ought to be attractive to young readers. 
——The Young Pretenders, by E. H. Fowler (Longmans), is another 
pleasant book for children, dealing not with the marvellous, 
but with a real life. The child-characters that Miss Fowler 
draws are natural.——A third volume, resembling the first rather 
than the second, for it contains a supernatural element, is The 
Lily and the Lift, by Mrs. Herbert Railton. This, too, may be 
commended to young readers. ‘The pictures are particularly 
good, 

Lord Stirling’s Son. By A. H. Marshall. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—This is a clever story of social life,—the story of an 
honest man who has the misfortune to have a father and a mother 
who are not honest by any means. There are no particular sen- 
sations or surprises, but it is well managed and interesting. 


The History of Marriage, Jewish and Christian. By H. M. 
Luckock, D.D. (Longmans.)—Dean Luckock adds to his title 
the clause, “In Relation to Divorce and certain Forbidden 
Degrees.” This indicates the purpose with which he writes. 
He takes the stricter view on both points, the remarriage of 
the divorced, whether guilty or innocent, and the legality of a 
union with a deceased wife’s sister. 


Portry.—Madonna, and other Poems. By Harrison §S. Morris. 
(J. M. Dent.)—Mr. Morris’s verse is distinctly above the level of 
mediocrity, but does not rise into excellence. Correct, fluent, 
touched again and again with tenderness and force, it wants 
freshness and interest. The reader will not refuse it respect, 
but will scarcely care to take the volume a second time from its 
shelf. The writer’s most distinguishing quality is a love of 
nature and a certain power of describing it. Here is a specimen 
of his work at its best :— 


‘Or a LitTLE Broox. 


It broods between the grasses, mead by mead, 

With never a word to tell its sylvan thought ; 

But when the tilting earth its stream has brought 
To the gossip rocks, its tongue is straightway freed. 
Then doth it chatter of the hidden deed 

By mouse and muskrat in the barley wrought ; 

Of that wild music from the redwing caught ; 

Of dimpled feet that waded in the weed, 


Tranquil as quiet musing on the sky 
At twilight is its message from the wood. 

It asks no taunting question, how or why, 
But sings in careless treble what is good; 

Bears here the scent, the song, the little sigh, 
The gentle music out of solitude.” 


—-Sonnets of the Wingless Hours. By Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 
(Elliot Stock.)—Interest these poems certainly have, though it 
is of a melancholy kind. The singer laments with a pathos which 
it is impossible not to feel, his personal loss. ‘ A Wheeled Bed, 
1873-1895,” is the title of Section I. of the Poems, and it explains 
the mood in which they are written. Thus we have :— 

“At REstT, 


Make me in marble after I am dead; 
Stretched out recumbent, just as I have lain ; 
That those who care may see me once again 
Such as they knew me on my hard wheeled bed : 


Save that the motionless and marble head 

Will never ache with hope for ever vain: 

And down the marble limbs the waves of pain 
Will never race, but all be peace instead, 


And this be writ: The same blind silent weight 
That moves the planets kept him on his back 
And forced him in his misery to create. 


He lay for years upon a daily rack ; 
He grudged to none their freer, happier fate ; 
He hoped no heaven, nor deemed the world all black.’ 


The last line indicates another characteristic of these utterances. 
While this life has lost its delight for him he can cherish no hope 
of another. The volume shows many signs of culture and of 
literary power.——We must own to a feeling of relief when we turn 
to the robust vivacity of the verse to which Mr. Charles Godfrey 
Leland gives the title of Songs of the Sea and Lays of the Land. 
(Adam and Charles Black.)—Now and then Mr. Leland takes 
some old scrap of ballad and fits it into a new body, as Hawker of 
Morwenstow did with “And Shall Trelawny Die?” Sometimes 
he makes it wholly new. Witches, mermen, mermaidens, pirates, 
and other varieties of human and inhuman creatures make their 
appearance in Mr. Leland’s verse. It is difficult to give a speci- 
men of its quality. A ballad must be judged as a whole, but, un- 
fortunately, these are too long to quote. Here is a little bit which 
does not want for spirit, though if is not sufficiently characteristic 


“True BLUE. 

Blue is the sea we sail on, 
And blue is the sky above, 

And blue are the eyes 

As sea or skies 
Of the maiden whom I love: ° 
And blue is the flag we’re under, 
And blue is the coat I wear ; 

But brighter the blue, 

And deeper the hue 
In the eyes which I hold so dear ! 
Bluer and brighter and sweeter, 
Fonder and fair and as true; 
Oh it’s blue love and true love for ever 
And God bless the beautiful blue.” 


So much of the “ Songs of the Sea.” The “Lays of the Land” 
are of the customary extravagant type of American humour. 
Here, too, from considerations of space, a specimen is impossible ; 
but it is less needed, because every one who knows “ Hans Breit- 
mann ” knows what Mr. Leland can do in this direction —— The 
Vale of Arden, and other Poems. By Alfred Hayes. (John Lane.) 
—The poem from which this volume takes its name is an effort of 
no common merit, as a genuine expression of a keenly observant 
love of Nature. Who would not recognise the kind of landscape 
described in the stanzas that follow ?— 
“A land where venerable trees 

Whisper to many a storied grange, 

Where orchards slumber, and the breeze 

Comes laden with the breath of flowers, 


And all things bask, and nothing swift or strange 
Disturbs the loitering hours, 
No sea-blast warps the stateliness 
Of those great elms; but wafted mild 
From the warm hills the large airs bless 
The mellow midland vale; and all 
That liveth where its generous sun hath smiled 
Doth goodly grow and tall,’’ 


Here, in another key, is a happy description of a poet’s inspiration : 


** He hears the music of his heart, 
But knows not whence the breath is blown; 
It comes from regions far apart, 
With power beyond his own, 
A presence at his side alights, 
A whisper at his ear is heard ; 
Amazed he takes the pen, and writes 
The inevitable word.” 


Mr. Hayes has some gifts of the poet; but he must not spare the 
toil of correction, for his form is not all that could be desired.—— 
Windfall and Waterdrift. By Auberon Herbert. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—Prose, rather than verse, is, we should say, Mr: 
Herbert’s forte. Still, it is interesting to turn over this volume 
of occasional verse, and note now and then the vigorous touch 
with which we are familiar elsewhere in what has come from Mr, 
Herbert’s pen, as for instance, here :— : 


** And you'll stand by the flag, when the faint hearts fly, 
And the best that you have you'll give; 
For the men, who have learnt for 4 cause to die, 
Are the men who learn to live.” 


——Spring, Summer, and Autumn Leaves. By Caroline King 
Robertson. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—A volume of respectable verse, 
always correct, sometimes touched with feeling.——Midsummer 
Verses, and other Poems. By the Rev. G. Bampfield, B.A. (St. 
Andrew’s Press.)—Mr. Bampfield versifies with some skill certain 
legends from Herodotus, the Cleobis and Biton story, that of 
Polycrates, and the tragicai tale of Croesus and Adrastus, which, by 
the way, he has altered to suit the common taste for a happy 
ending. Some lines from the first may be quoted :— 


“ And Argos knew their glory and her own; 
And in the central shrine of all the earth, 
Where from between the strength of Brother Hills 
Graceful Oastalia comes dancing down, 
In her own sanctuary Argive Love 
Placed costly statues; and at greatest Feast, 
When all from Hellas gathered worshippers, 
Athlete and King and Poet, and the Sage 
Who tanght deep truths from fount of hidden thought, 
Argos went forth to Delphi, and her sons 
Sang stirring words to praise the duteous twins 
Whom wisdom hailed the ‘ happiest of men,’ ” 


Among the other poems the religious are perhaps the best.— 
Holiday Rhymes. By Anthony C. Deane. (Henry and Co.)— 
Humour seems nowadays to find a happier expression in verse 
than in prose. This volume has plenty of good things in it. Mr. 
Deane writes with unvarying ease, and—happy departure from a 
too common rule!—is not hard to read. Here is a specimen of 


his humour :— 
“THE FEMININE SCHOOL OF FicTION. 
Here is a scheme of undoubted utility, 
Which with unanimous praise we should greet ; 
Ladies Will turn, with the greatest facility, 
Feminine novelists furnished complete! 


Damsels of fashion feel no hesitation in '4 
Learning by practice to bake and to fry; 

Let them receive a complete education in 
Making a novel as well as a pie, 


They will be taught whether notices flattering 
Can by appeals to the critics be got; 
How, too, a knowledge of tongues, though a smattering, 
Serves to provide an ‘original’ plot. 
Methods for heroes to gain the enjoyment of 
Riches and fame will be studied in full; 
Lecturers teach the judicious employment of 
Runaway steeds and the furious bull, 


How to describe with minuteness the scenery, 





to be really representative :— 


Thongh you have never set eyes on the spot; 
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Whether, when villains pay punishment plenary, 
They should be finished by poison or shot ; 


How the detective will cleverly hit upon 
Pieces of evidence nobody saw ; 
How, too, Her Majesty’s judges will sit upon 
° Cases (in novels) regardless of law ;— 


This, and more also, each maid of ability 
Quickly will learn, by this excellent plan 

And let the editors look with tranquillity 
Into a future like this—if they can!” 


——A Book of Words, by “A. A. 8.” (Archibald Constable), is of 
the same character, and has something of the same merit. But 
the verse would be better for a little compression.— College 
Carols, by John Malcolm Bulloch (Wyllie, Aberdeen), have con- 
siderable merit. Perhaps “The Whirling Wheel” is as good as 
any of them. Here are the last two stanzas, with their contrast 
between the “ Old Woman ” and the “ New” :— 


“Their gowns were made with a dainty fold 
Of dimity crisp and clear ; 
The maid on her simple sampler told 
Her name and her birthday year. 
The modern maid has an inbred sneer 
For the nimble hand and the housewife’s zeal ; 
But yet it’s a spell that can always cheer— 
The witching wile of the whirling wheel. 


The girl of to-day is of mental mould, 
And traverses man’s career ; 
She scorns, ’tis said, to be now cajoled 
By the epithets, ‘ darling,’ ‘ dear ;’ 
At times ehe stands as a pamphleteer ; 
And learns from Bain what it is to feel: 
But, as for me, I must still revere 
The witching wile of the whirling wheel.” 
—wWe have also received :—Balder the Poet, by George Herbert 
Stockbridge (G. P. Putnam’s Sons); The King’s Daughter, by 
Matthew Hunt (Elliot Stock); A Light through the Storm, by 
Charles A. Keeler (W. Doxey, San Francisco); Quintets and 
other Poems, by William Henry Thorne (100 Washington Street, 
Chicago) ; The Legend of Birse, and other Poems, by Granville 
Gordon (Bliss, Sands, and Foster); Vox Amoris Dei, by Francis 
Osmaston (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.); The Divine Surrender : 
a Mystery Play, by William Wallace (Elliot Stock); Seven Love- 
Songs, and other Lyrics, by Ellis Walton (same publishers) ; 
*Neath Austral Skics, by Edward Booth Loughran (Melville, 
Mullen, and Slade); The Ancoats Skylark and other Verses, by 
William A. C. Axon (J. Heywood); Poems, by J. D. Hoppus 
(Bentley and Son); Evadne, and other Poems, by Fuskin Walter 
Fuller (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 


Booxs Recrtvep.—Chess Sparks; or, Short and Bright Games 
of Chess. Collected and arranged by I. H. Elie, M.A. (Long- 
mans.) ——Handbook of Games. By William Hutchinson. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)——@reenhouse and Window Plants. By 
Charles Collings. Edited by J. Wright. (Macmillan and Co.) 
— Plane Geometrical Drawing. By Robert Harris. A new edition, 
revised and enlarged. (G. Bell and Sons.) ——Science and Art 
Drawing, Complete Geometrical Course. By I. Humphrey Spanton. 
(Macmillan and Co.)——Climbing in the British Isles: Wales by 
W. P. Haskett Smith; and Ireland by H. C. Hart.——Guide to 
the Medical and Dental Profession. By D. Turner. (Bailliére, 
Tindall, and Cox.)——A Book for Every Woman. By Jane H. 
Walker (Longmans.) 


ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, & CAUSERIES. 


By the Hon. LIONEL A, TOLLEMACHE. 
[AuTHOR or “ BenJamiIn Jowett: A Persona Memorr.” Second 
Edition, 8s. 6d. Edward Arnold.] 











* One of the most stimulating writers of the day.”—Times. 

** A manner unique among present-day writers.”—St. James's Gazette, 

“Since the death of Hayward, we know of no English littérateur who has, in 
the same degree as Mr. Tollemache, the happy knack of recollecting or collecting 
the characteristic sayings and doings of a distinguished man, and piecing them 
together in a finished mosaic.”—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, just ready. 


FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 
price Half-a-Crown. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 


FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo, pp. 460, cloth elegant, gilt top, 
price Five Shillings. 


SAFE STUDIES. 


These Essays, Recollections, and Causeries, by the Hon. Lionel 
Tollemache, were collected in their original form [ which, of course, 
did not contain the Pattison Recollections] at Mark Pattison’s 
request, 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 86 Fleet Street, E.C. 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS, Ke, 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’S New Novel, 
MRS. TREGASKISS, zs xow ready, 


3 vols., 155. net, and at every Library. 


WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN. 


'- - sae Sa 3 vols., 15s. net. 
as, by its intrinsic merit, the sufficient raison d'étre of giving i 
and delight.”—Glasgow Evening News, ; SPEEA PO 


MARRIED OR SINGLE? By B. M. 


Ororer, Author of “A Family Likeness.” 3 vols., 15s, net. 
“The story is at once bright and pleasant.”—Scotsman. 





Mrs, HUNGERFORDS New Novel, A 
POINT OF CONSCIENCE, wii 
be ready on February 6th, in 3 vols, 

__ crown 8v0, 15s. net, and at every Library. 


Mrs. CROKER'S New Novel, THE REAL 
LADY HILDA, wll be ready om 


January 30th, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROBERT BARR’S New Novel, 
A WOMAN INTERVENES, 
2s now ready, with 8 Illustrations by Ha 
Hurst, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. By 


Owen Hatt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
JAMES PaYN says :—“‘* The Track of a Storm’ is not a book to put down till 
the storm is over.” 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA 


TERRACE. By Dick Donovan. 
** A very spirited sensational story.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


CLARENCE. By Baer Harve. 


With 8 
Py ngage by A. J we Goodman. Second Edition. 
t is a masterpiece......High as is Mr. Bret Harte’s position, thi k rai 
it higher still.”"—Black and White. , ane tale 


THE CHARLATAN. 


By Roburr 
Bucuanan and Henry Murray. 


“ Although the plot of ‘The Charlatan’ has become familiar to many through 
the medium of the stage, its appearance in book-form is none the less welcome, 
asain The finest scene is, of course, the sleep-walking incident ; much surpassed 
in pathos, however, by that contained in the final chapter of the romance, and 
entitled ‘The Last Look.’”—Morning Post, 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Eryzsr 


GLANVILLE. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
“For variety and sensationalism in adventure it would be hard to beat this 
story......No story, indeed, could well be cleverer or more exciting.”’—Academy. 


MR. GLANVILLE’S OTHER SOUTH-AFRICAN NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE LOST HEIRESS: a Tale of Love and Battle. 
THE FOSSICKER: a Romance of Mashonaland. 

A FAIR COLONIST: a Veldt Romance. 


THE FAT AND THE THIN. By 


EmiLe Zoua. Translated by E. A. VizETELLY. 
** A very satisfactory rendering of a remarkable book. Zola has never drawn 
a picture more pitilessly faithful to the lower side of our common humanity than 
= - heaves A drama which reads like a page torn out of the book of lite itself.” — 
jpeaker, 


A LONDON LEGEND. By Justi I. 


McOarrTuy. 
“The love-making all through is charming. I could guess the original of 
Dorothy Carteret, and she ought to be highly flattered, for there have not been 
= heroines in recent fiction so charming as lovely, proud, gracious Dorothy.” 
—Queen. 


BERTRAM MITFORD’S SOUTH-AFRICAN NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

THE GUN-RUNNER: a Romance of Zululand. 

THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. 

THE KING’S ASSEGAI. 

RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST. 

















MONTE CARLO STORIES, By Joay 


BaRReETT. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 
“Strikingly clever stories.””—Glasgow Herald. 


THE TRANSVAAL: Country, People, 


and Laws. By JoHN DE VILLIERS. With a Map, is. 
It is a useful compendium brought out at a timely moment.”—South Africa 


> 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Tue RusticaTion oF LOLL Toriis. Complete Story. By Thomas Keyworth.— 
Tue Diversions OF A Sus-Epitor. By John Pendleton—THE KEVISED 
ApocryPHa. By Rev. Dr. LEARY.—THE Suirnt HigHuanps, By A. Werner. 
—A VoLuNTEER Laureate. By T. Russelii—A Natural ANTIDOTE TO 
Pessimism, By Dr. David Pryde.—REMINISCENCES OF A BEHAR PLANTER. 
By Donald Reid.—CuRisTMas ON THE NILE, By Rev. Wray Hunt, M.A.-A 
SrranGeR In Evysia. By C. Hill Dick.—THE Deities oF ROMAN BRITAIN. 
By T. H. B. Graham.—“Trizpy.” By Justin H. McCarthy, — Acror- 
Epitors, By Sylvanus Urban, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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J. M. DENT AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE RIVERSIDE EDITION. 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ WORKS. 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


WAKE ROBIN. 


With Portrait and Engraved Title-page, crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


#,%* he Edition will be completed in nine volumes, and only a 
limited number of sets are for sale in England, upwards of 750 of 
the edition of 1,000 for England and America having already been 
subscribed for in the States, 


NEW EDITION (THIRD), ready next week. 
The WONDERFUL VISIT. By 


H. G. Wetus, Author of “The Time Machine.” Crown 8vo, 
art canvas, gilt top, 5s. net. 


“TIsassuredly the most remarkable book of the present season, and—though 
these be brave words—is as assuredly a work of genius,”’—Black and White, 


IRIS LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


CHRISTIAN and LEAH, and other Stories 


of a Ghetto. Translated from the German of Lroro.p 
Komrert by 4LrRED §. Arnoxp. Illustrated by Hamilton 
Jackson. 


LIVES that CAME to NOTHING. By Garrett 
Lriau, Author of “The Burning Mist,” &. Illustrated by 
Miss I. Lovering. [ Shortly. 


Square feap 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net. 


NEW BALZAC VOLUME. 


OLDGORIOT. Edited by Prof. Saintsbury. 


Translated by Miss Ennen Marriage. With 3 Etchings by 
W. Boucher. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“We recur to congratulating Messrs. Dent upon their good scheme, and upon the 
excellence of its carrying out.’””—National Observer. 


Temple Shakespeare. 
Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
CORIOLANUS. 


Limp cloth, 1s. net; paste grain roan, 1s. 6d. net per volume. 
For the use of Lecturers and Teachers there is an Edition 
printed on writing paper, with broad margins for manuscript 
notes, at 1s. 6d. net per volume. 


“The ‘Temple Shakespeare’ seems to approach nearer to the desired ideal 
than any other which we know of,’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE LYRIC POET SERIES. 


CAMPION. Edited by Ernest Rhys. Limp 


cloth, with cover design by H. Granville Fell. 2s. 6d. net. 
Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, 5s. net. 


“Tt is pleasant to have so much good criticism and good literature brought 
within the compass of a single dainty volume,”—Times, 


The GOLDEN BOOK of COLERIDGE. 


Selected and Edited by Storrorp A. Brooke, M.A. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, with an Etched Portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘*A charmingly printed volume, which contains not only Coleridge’s three or 
four supreme poems, but all that a moderately fastidious taste can admit to be 
[tag together with a subtle appreciation of Coleridge’s poetry by Mr. 

rooke,”—Times, 


IMPRESSIONS and MEMORIES. By James 


Asucrort Nostz, Author of “The Sonnet in England,” &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* Short as are his essays, we feel, af er reading them, as if almost all had been 


said that was worth saying on the sa ject selected for discussion, and said, too, 
in the fewest and most appropriate words.”’—Spectator, 





ALDINE HOUSE, E.C, 








GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


By EDWARD BERDOE. 
BROWNING and the CHRISTIAN 


FAITH. On the Evidences of Christianity from Browning’s 
Point of View. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; 256 pages. 
[Just out. 


PROSE ROMANCES of the THIR- 
TEENTHA CENTURY. Translated by Witt1am Morris. 
With an Introduction by Josrpa Jacogs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

{Nearly ready. 








By JOHN RUSKIN. 
FORS CLAVIGERA. A New Edition 
in 4 vols., with all the Illustrations. Vol. I., containing 


Letters I. to XXIV., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; about 550 pages. 
[Nearly ready. 


STUDIES in BOTH ARTS. Being 


10 Plates reproduced in Photogravure and Chromo-Litho- 
graphy from unpublished Drawings by the Author, with 
Descriptive Passages. 15 by 11 inches. Cloth, 21s. net. 
With Cover designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


The PRINCIPLES of ART. As Illus- 


trated by Examples in the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield. 
Compiled by Wiiu1am Wuirte from Mr. Ruskin’s Works, 
with some unpublished Matter and 6 Photogravure Plates. 
Dewy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net; 680 pages. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C, HARE. 
The GURNEYS of EARLHAM. 


(Uniform with “The Story of Two Noble Lives.”) Being 
Memoirs and Letters of the Eleven Children of John and 
Catherine Gurney, of Earlham, 1775-1875, and the Story of 
their Religious Life under many different forms. Illustrated 
with 33 Photogravure Plates and 19 Woodcuts. In 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, cloth, 25s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. Being 


Memorial Sketches of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster; Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury; Mrs. 
Duncan Stewart, and Paray le Monial. Illustrated with 
7 Portraits and 17 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. With 


Map, uniform with N.-E., 8.-E., and S.-W. France, and about 
80 Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. By 
Samuret Ricnarpson. The Letters being Selected and 
Arranged to form a connected Narrative, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Gzorae Sarntspury, and 60 Drawings by 
Chris. Hammond. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops or 
edges, 12s. 


OLD-WORLD JAPAN: Legends of the 
Land of the Gods. Retold by Frank Rinper. With 34 Pic- 
tures and cover designed by T. H. Robinson. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


«A charming book, valuable and interesting as a record of folk-lore, and orna- 
mental as a work of art.””"—Scotsman. 


SLAV TALES. Translated from the French 
of Cxopsxo, and Illustrated with 60 Drawings by Emily J. 
Harding. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LEGENDS from RIVER and MOUN- 
TAIN. Translated from the Roumanian and German by 
Carmen Sytva (H.M. the Queen of Roumania) and ALMA 
SrreTTeLL, With 40 Illustrations by T. H. Robinson. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 
With over 90 Full-page Designs and 150 Head and Tail 
Pieces by Walter Crane. Edited by T. J. Wise. In 19 Parts, 
on Arnold’s Hand-made Paper, large post 4to, 10s. 6d. net 
per Part. 

Books I., II., and III., £1 11s, 6d., cloth £1 14s.—now ready. 
Part X., with 4 Full-page and 8 smaller designs; _ 
Part XI., with 5 Full-page and 6 smaller designs—just out. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 166 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON 
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WOMAN JNDER MONASTICISM: Chapters on Saint-Lore and Convent Life between 


A.D, 500 and A.D. 1500. By LINA ECKENSTEIN. Royal 8vo, 15s. 
DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The GROWTH of BRITISH POLICY. By the late Sir J. R. Seeley, M.A., K.C.M.G., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With a Portrait, and a Memoir of the Author by G. W, 
PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 12s. 

TIMES.— It is needless to ray that the subject here indicated is peculiarly congenial to Sir John Seeley’s genius, and that his treatment of it is eminently 


suggestive and instructive. His work will at once attract the attention of all serious students of history, and no competent critic will fail to recognise his rare 
insight and his philosophic grasp.” 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW BEFORE THE TIME OF EDWARD I. By Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law; and FREDERICK WILLIAM MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the 
University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 40s. 


TIMES.—“‘ Few pers ons, if any, since Selden have done more for English legal history than Mr. Maitland ; Sir Frederick Pollock contributes to the literary part. 
nership a large capital of attainments; and the result is a book which puts an end to a long-standing reproach. [t has one rare merit—an absence of pedantry in dis. 
cussions which too readily lend themselves to that vice...... Written with touches of vivacity and homely directness, the book will not interest lawyers only. Here and 


there are chapters which all Englishmen would do well to read. They might mark with profit the robust good sense, patience, and prudence which have shaped 
our common Jaw.” 


GRAMMAR OF THE DIALECTS OF VERNACULAR SYRIAC, as Spoken by the 


Eastern Syrians of Kurdistan, North-West Persia, and the Plain of Mosul, with Notices of the Vernacular of the Jews of 
Azerbaijan and of Zakhn near Mosul. By A. J. MACLEAN, M.A., F.R.G.S., Dean of Argyll and the Isles, sometime Head of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Eastern Syrians. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. By William Wright, LL.D., late 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Sprcrator” is issued, gratis, a 
LiveRARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——. 


ERMANY celebrated on Saturday, the 18th inst., the 
25th anniversary of the proclamation of the Empire. 
The festival was kept amidst much popular rejoicing, and the 
Emperor as usual issued a Message to his people, in which he 
speaks of the “sublime picture” which Germany in 1871 pre- 
sented to the world, and declares that his grandfather’s oath 
“to maintain peace, to preserve independence, and to increase 
the strength of the nation,” has been faithfully observed. 
The armed strength of the nation has been “developed,” 
prosperity has been promoted in every direction, and “ broad 
fields have been opened up for the intellectual life and material 
energies of the nation.” The Emperor swears to continue in 
this course, and calls on all to aid him “ by the subordination of 
the individual to the whole.” At the State banquet in the 
evening, the Emperor became vainglorious, and boasted that 
Germany had become a “ world-wide” Empire, and that 
thousands of Germans dwell in the most distant parts of the 
world,—which is quite true, especially in America. He there- 
fore asked his people for aid to enable him to protect them, 
—or, in other words, for money to increase his Fleet. 








These speeches are said to have fallen a little flat on the 
public, but they have roused semi-official writers to a delirium 
ofenthusiasm. The North German Gazette in particular goes 
off into a strain worthy of Mr. Jefferson Brick :—%“ With 
hearty unanimity the whole nation closed up around the 
Throne when the fury and rage of our enemies broke loose 
against the mighty one who had thrown the weight of his 
Imperial word into the scale on the side of justice and right. 
When the history of our times comes to be written in true 
perspective it will be seen that by the resolute exertion of 
Germany’s might a peaceful victory has been achieved 
worthy to rank with the most momentous triumphs of that 
glorious period which we have been recently celebrating. 
For that has been now achieved which had never before 
been achieved in the history of the world,—namely, the 
vindication of international law beyond the seas; and it is 
the Emperor William II. who bas accomplished it.” It 
will not be forgotten that Dr. Jameson was ordered back 
before his outbreak was even known in Berlin. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday published a statement 
that Russia and Turkey had renewed the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, under which Russia agreed, if called on, to defend 
her ally by closing the Dardanelles. The statement affected 
the Stock Exchange, bat is not credited in the Foreign Office 
or in Paris, where it would have a serious significance for 
France. It is probably based upon some pourparlers which 


have been going on to induce Russia to interfere actively for 


36| the Armenians. Her object, of course, is not to protect — 


Turkey, but to get freely to the open water, which, however, 
she cannot do unless the transit is made free to ships of all 
nations. For the Sultan to admit Russia and nobody else to 
the Sea of Marmora would be to surrender his permanent 
policy of playing off the Powers against each other. 


Nothing of importance has been received from South Africa 
this week, except the news of the departure of Dr. Jameson 
and his followers for England. The arrested Outlanders have 
not yet been brought to trial, and Mr. Kriiger has made no 
statement either of his external policy or his intention with 
respect to reforms. Everything, in fact, waits until feeling 
has calmed down. Meanwhile, evidence accumulates that 
the Outlanders in Johannesburg were, as a body, not ready 
for revolution, nor much inclined to it; that the movement 
was, in fact, the work of a group of capitalists, and that every 
detail was mismanaged. Whether the Boers knew of the 
impending storm is uncertain, but according to the Times’ 
correspondent in Pretoria, their organisation is specially 
calculated for defence against sudden invasion. Every Boer 
is a rifleman, and on the first warning rides off with his 
weapons to an indicated point. Twenty thousand fighting 
men could be collected in a week, and five thousand in a few 
hours. It is the old story of the Southern States, in which 
every planter was more or less a soldier from permanent 
circumstances, and could be relied on to help his neighbour 
on the shortest summons. 


At a complimentary dinner given to Lord Lamington 
(better remembered perhaps as Mr. Cochrane-Baillie in the 
House of Commons), the new Governor of Queensland, at 
the Hotel Metropole on Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain, who 
presided, made several speeches which, though they were 
short, were of much importance. He said that he thought 
too much interest was being concentrated on the sensational 
event in the Transvaal, which he hoped would pass and 
leave little permanent trace behind it, as compared with the 
general course and tendency of British Colonial policy. It 
was often asserted that we had no Colonial policy, that we 
had merely blundered into the colonisation of some of the 
best places on the earth. Perhaps, he said, we had been 
deficient in a coherent Colonial policy. But no other Power 
had shown such capacity for adapting itself to the adminis- 
tration of all kinds of settlements, made under very different 
conditions, and for securing the goodwill of all the various 
native races so taken in hand. Mr. Chamberlain did not 
actually say, but we understood him to have hinted, that it is 
precisely the absence of any cut-and-dried system of Colonial 
policy, which has made our Colonial success so considerable. 
We have governed with no deliberate view to the interest or 
glorification of the United Kingdom, but with a genuine 
wish to adapt ourselves to the interests and conditions of the 
various localities in which we found ourselves. And that is 
indeed, as we understood Mr. Chamberlain, the policy which 
he wishes to generalise and develop for the future. As 
we have shown in another column, Mr. Chamberlain referred 
to our “splendid isolation,” as the leader of the Canadian 
Parliament called our position in Europe, and insisted that 
that “splendid isolation” was compensated by the loyalty of 
a great ring of rapidly growing Colonial dependencies, which 
are all the more loyal because we have not attempted to sub- 
ordinate their interests to the interests of our own foreign 
policy. We have raised up allies for ourselves in our own 
Colonies more trustworthy than any we could have secured by 
temporary arrangements with the great Continental States. 


The Italian Ambassador (General Ferrero) was present at 





the banquet, and in responding to the toast of his health, 
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made the happy remark that of two people who were on 
bad terms with each other, it used to be said that they were 
“at the Antipodes,” but the speeches referring to the attitude 
of our Colonies to the United Kingdom and to each other, 
showed that such a phrase had totally lost its meaning, and 
would express the happiest relations at least as well as the 
unhappiest. In other speeches of Mr. Chamber)ain’s, it was 
noticed by way of illustration of the great area and potential 
expansion of our Colonies, that even Queensland, where Lord 
Lamington is to be the Governor, is about three times as 
great in area as the German Empire,—a hint received with 
great cheering,—and that in a single generation its popula- 
tion has increased fifteenfold. It was impossible to overrate 
the importance of our relations to such mighty dependencies 
as these, and nothing can be more obvious than that the 
enthusiastic expressions of loyalty which we received from 
Australia and Canada alike, will outweigh more and more 
as time goes on, the supposed significance of our “splendid 
isolation” on the Continent of Europe. Besides, as the 
presence of the Italian Ambassador showed, that isolation. 
even though it is splendid, is not absolutely complete. 





On Tuesday Mr. Goschen, speaking at a Conservative 
banquet at East Grinstead, dwelt with legitimate pride on 
the manner in which the Admiralty had equipped the Flying 
Squadron. The notion that the Squadron was to be sent 
to any special place was not well founded. It would simply 
remain at the orders of the Admiralty to go wherever it was 
wanted. To show the general efficiency of the Admiralty—of 
which we ourselves have no sort of doubt—Mr. Goschen 
mentioned that in every yard there were apportioned to 
every ship in reserve all the stores that weve necessary for 
her. “They might go through vast buildings and see the 
names of all the ships and all the stores that were necessary 
to put these ships to sea at once. They were there, docketed, 
labelled, ready to be put on board at a moment’s notice.” On 
the question of manning Mr. Goschen expressed himself as 
satisfied. They were not afraid of falling short in the 
number of men. While dealing with the question of men, we 
may note that through inadvertence we omitted to say that 
the figures used in our article last week were quoted from the 
Daily Chronicle. We must also add that while we are most 
anxious to see a real reserve created, we are by no means 
willing to let the question of more shipsalone. We hold an 
increase of ships a vital necessity. In an emergency we 
might conceivably manage to improvise crews. Ironclads are 
entirely outside the region of improvisation. 1f we must 
choose between ships or men, it must be ships. But why not 
both ? 


At abanquet at Salisbury on Wednesday, Lord Lansdowne 
declared that the Government were endeavouring to give com- 
pleteness to the national defences. The lack of a reserve of am- 
munition was rapidly being got over, the factories at present 
turning out 2,000,000 rounds a week. At the same time they 
were increasing the artillery arm of the service. Recruiting 
was in a satisfactory condition. Twenty years ago, the Army 
had 37,000 men less than now. Yet the number of punish- 
ments now was less by 38,000 than in 1875. The difficulties con- 
nected with the Volunteer force were largely financial. They 
were 1,800 officers short. An interesting fact in this connec- 
tion was noted by Lord Lansdowne. During the past few 
weeks the War Office had received “ innumerable offers from 
gentlemen in all parts of the country to raise new corps for 
the purpose of national defence.” Lord Lansdowne also 
noticed that every year some 40,000 men left the Volunteers 
who had had “at least three years’ training.” This showed 
how large a part of the civil population had been trained to 
arms. 


Mr. Bryee made a very interesting and a very patriotic 
speech at A .crdeen on Tuesday on English foreign policy, 
supporting the Government with great frankness and cor- 
diality. In relation to the Transvaal he entirely approved 
of all that Mr. Chamberlain had done and apparently of what 
he is endeavouring to do, for he remarked that the constitu- 
tion of the Transvaal contains a sentence declaring that its 
territory stands open to immigration, and that with such an 
invitation on the very face of the constitution “the Boer 
Government cannot expect that an immigrant population 
vastly outnumbering their own will remain for ever content 








ee) 
to be excluded from electoral privileges.” With regard to the 
German Emperor’s telegram, he said it was abundantly cleay 
that Germany “‘had no more right to interfere in the Trang. 
vaal than she hasin Afghanistan.” And he wondered at the 
unfriendly act the more because, so far as he remembereg 
Germany is almost the only Power with which England hag 
never had a war, and indeed the same might be said of the 
great Prussian State. Of Armenian wrongs, Mr. Bryce spoke 
with the utmost sympathy, and indicated that in his opinion 
the European Powers should be asked if they would treat 
interference in the affairs of Turkey as a casus belli, and if 
they replied in the negative, guarantees should be. taken 
either at Smyrna or in the Red Sea for the needfal Armenian 
reforms. The only other alternative was to make Russia the 
delegate of Europe for the better government of Armenia, 


Lord James, in his speech to the Liberal Unionists on 
Thursday night, declared the opinion of the Liberal Unionist 
leaders,—namely, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and himself,—that it would not be wise for that party to 
merge itself in the Conservative party except in places where 
the Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives are really in 
absolate harmony, and where there is no Liberal Unionist. 
conscience which might be offended by the amalgamation, 
The party held the scales between Conservatives and Glad- 
stonians at the last General Election, and it would be very 
unwise to ignore the many Liberal Unionists who would 
really prefer returning to the Gladstonian party so soon as 
the danger of Home-rule had been, or seemed to have been, 
finally averted. At present it is not finally averted. Mr, 
Justin McCarthy boasted only last April that his party held 
the then existing Gladstonian Government in the hollow of 
their hand, and while that danger remains, there is the 
greatest need for Liberal Unionists, as well as for Con. 
servative Unionists, to ward off the great danger of a Govern- 
ment under the heels of the Irish party. 


The British and Indian Governments have come to a rather 
weak compromise upon the cotton-duties. The duty on yarns 
is abolished, and the duty on woven cottons reduced to 34 
per cent., imposed not only on the imported article, but on 
the local manufacture if made by machinery. The output of 
hand-looms is, of course, left untaxed, as levying the tax on 
workmen ecattered over so vast an area would cost more than 
the revenue produced. It would, moreover, be regarded a 
an outrageous oppression. We question if this will content 
Lancashire, while it deprives the Indian Treasury of half a 
million of revenue. It would have been simpler to abolish 
the tax, and put it on some article like copper, which is a 
luxury in India of the comparatively well-to-do. As it is, the 
native mill-owners will declare that they are taxed solely for the 
benefit of Lancashire, while the Treasury will not be filled. 


It is with great satisfaction that we record the final settle- 
ment of the shipping dispute. At first it seemed as if the 
obstinacy of the Belfast operatives, who refused the terms 
agreed to by their brother-workmen on the Clyde, would pre- 
vent the return of peace. The central authorities of the Union 
were, however, determined that the industrial war should cease, 
and accordingly on Wednesday the Executive Council decided 
to close the strike, to order the men back to work, and to 
send a member of the Council to Belfast to announce the 
decision. The terms are somewhat complicated, but, both 
in Belfast and on the Clyde, the men will get a slight advance. 
The agreement is to hold till May 11th, 1896. It is believed 
that on Monday the yards will he at work as usual. Those 
who are hostile to Trade-Unions should note the great ad- 
vantage of having an organisation with whom terms can be 
made and which can and will force the men to obey them. 


Cardinal Vaughan made an important speech on education 
last Tuesday at the Birmirgham Town Hall. He said he 
thought that it would be quite fair if School Boards, whenever 
they supplemented grants in aid by a precept for a school- 
rate, should be required to give the same sum per child 
to the voluntary schools within the same district as the 
Board-schools; bunt he would in such a case empower 
the ratepayers to place on the Board of management 
of each voluntary school a representative whose duty it 
should be to ear-mark the addition so made to the ex- 
penditure of the school,—the half-crown per child, or five 
shillings per child, as the case might be,—and see that it was 
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devoted strictly to the improvement of the secular education 
of the children. Also, he did not object to the parents 
of the children attending Catholic schools,—and therefore 
presumably Catholics,—electing a certain proportion of the 
managers. This speech shows that the Catholics are not at 
all bigoted against popular management, though they do not 
wish for a kind of popular management which would set the 
Board of Managers by the ears. 


It is curious that in the same week in which the Daily News 
has celebrated its jubilee, our weekly contemporary, the 
Guardian, should have also celebrated its own. The Guardian 
published on Wednesday a paper of great interest not only in 
relation to the earlier policy of the paper, but in relation to its 
present attitude and future prospects. We are very glad 
to find our ecclesiastical contemporary insisting vigorously 
on its old refusal to confine itself to subjects of religious 
and ecclesiastical interest, and on the duty of placing 
before the clergy all news affecting the political and 
social and general condition of the world, whether in the 
domain of religion and the various Churches, or otherwise. 
Parely religious papers are very apt to be unmanly. 
Amongst the many valuable papers which the jubilee 
number contains, Canon Gore’s has for us a singularly deep 
interest. This, for instance, expresses very pithily the change 
which has come over the relation of the Church to Non- 
conformists since the Guardian was first set on foot. “The 
Church of England and the Nonconformists, both Roman and 
Protestant, are found to have passed from a position deter- 
mined by their relation to the State and to society, into a 
relation determined by ecclesiastical or anti-ecclesiastical 
principles. In the future, though the Church of England may 
remain in fact an Established Church, her interests, her 
importance, and the affections attaching to her in men’s minds 
will depend on her getting her principles felt.” We con- 
gratulate the Guardian heartily on its very interesting and 
impressive jubilee number. 


The Spaniards are thoroughly weary of the tactics of 
Marshal Martinez Campos, who, with a hundred thousand 
troops at his disposal, finds it impossible to crush some fifty 
thousand Cuban rebels. They have consequently resolved to 
stake all upon one throw, have recalled the Marshal, or rather 
compelled him to resign, and have appointed General Weyler 
inhis place. General Weyler is a most gallant and competent 
officer, who in 1880 crushed the rebellion in Cuba by cruelty 
so shocking that he nearly brought the Washington Govern- 
ment into the field. He pledges himself publicly, this time, 
not to be cruel, but it is quite possible that the Americans, 
aghast at his appointment, may recognise the insurgents as 
belligerents, and thus encourage their numerous sympathisers 
in the Southern States to rush to their aid. General Weyler 
takes with him twenty thousand more troops ; and with him in 
command, the struggle is pretty certain to be bloody and short. 
In his final speeches at Havana, Marshal Campos confesses 
that his heart has not been in the undertaking, and, unless we 
misread him, threatens a movement against the Government 
in Spain. 

The news of the week from America has been more favour- 
able to peace, and it seems to be understood that the 
Government of Washington will induce the Government 
of Venezuela to open negotiations with Great Britain direct, 
on the basis of an arbitration which sball cover all districts 
in dispute not actually occupied by British or Venezuelan 
settlers. It was expected that the Senate would pass a 
resolution declaring any cession of territory to a European 
Power by any State in America an offence to the United 
States, but both the President and Mr. Olney opposed this, 
the proposer found that the resolution would disturb business, 
and the project was delayed. Mr. Walcot, a Senator, has 
made a vigorous speech in defence of Great Britain; every- 
body of weight seems to think it possible to push the Monroe 
doctrine too far, though, of course, it is as “sacred” as the 
doctrine “blessed are the meek,” and there is altogether 
evidence of a cooler tone. The determined resistance offered 
to the German Emperor has contributed to this, the Americans 
perceiving at once the difference between the British recep- 
tion of the Hmperor’s menace and of their own. Even the 
Venezuelans appear to be growing doubtful whether there 
will be war, and are relieving their feelings by burning Lord 








Salisbury in effigy. That is not very dignified or very 


Spanish, but if it amuses the Venezuelans, there does not 
appear to be any objection. : 


The Ashantee Expedition is returning. The “King” and 
his principal officers met Governor Maxwell in the great 
equare of Coomassie on the 20th inst., and made an abject 
submission, the “ King” grovelling with his head in the dust 
in the true savage fashion. They were all, however, astounded 
when told that they were prisoners, and would be conveyed to 
Cape Coast Castle to be retained until the indemnity of fifty 
thousand ounces of gold was paid over. They made no re- 
sistance, however, and the country will be ruled by the 
Resident, protected by a native guard, until Mr. Chamberlain 
has decided on the permanent scheme of administration to be 
adopted. The idea originally entertained of intrusting the 
country to a Chartered Company is now discredited, and it ia 
probable that the far simpler plan of a military Governor 
with one or two advisers to control taxation and the police, 
will be adopted. The natives will pay a land-tax, and it is 
believed that with the renting of mining rights, and the sale 
of rights to cut timber, sufficient revenue will be forthcoming 
to pay for a good police. There should also be a light railroad 
to Coomassie, and to some station where there is a chance 
that ruling men and traders may escape the malaria. 


The satisfaction of the country at the success of the blood- 
less Ashantee Campaign has been clouded by the death of 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, the husband of our own Princess 
Beatrice. The Prince, who, though unknown to the public, 
was a great favourite with the Royal family, and had the 
making of a soldier in him, wearied of his life of inaction, and 
joined the expedition to Ashantee as a volunteer. He had 
better have gone to Chitral. Though in brilliant health, the 
malarial fever of the African Coast struck him within thirty 
miles of Coomassie as it often strikes the strong, burning the 
vital power down to a kind of ash. He was forwarded to the 
coast at once, was reported better, and was sent to Madeira in 
the ‘ Blonde,’ but died on the 20th inst., after three days at 
sea, during a relapse. The Prince, who was in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age, was the son of Prince Alexander of 
Hesse by the Countess Julia von Hauke, his morganatic wife, 
a daughter of Count von Hauke, and of a singularly beautiful 
Jewess. Like his brother, Alexander, Prince of Bulgaria, 
who might, but for his want of persistence, have died Emperor ; 
of Byzantium, Prince Henry possessed good abilities and a 
certain charm, but his good fortune in marrying an English 
Princess cut him off from all the active careers. His death 
is a crushing blow to the Princess, and a severe one to the | 
Queen, who reckoned her son-in-law among her few con-. 
fidential friends. 


The Government published on Tuesday a letter from Lord 
Salisbury to the British Ambassador in Paris, describiog the 
bases of an agreement which has been made between the two 
Governments as to Siamese affairs. Siam, defined as the 
drainage basin of the Meinam, passes under a condominium, | 
the two Powers agreeing to maintain her independence’ 
together, and to permit no third party to interfere. The! 
French sphere of influence is to the east of the Mekong, and’ 
the British sphere to the west of that river, and of the Ping. | 
There is to be no buffer-State, and a little State—Mongsin, 
which had been occupied by the British—is surrendered to, 
France. There is an obvious intention on the British part to 
be conciliatory, but, as we have observed elsewhere, we have 
surrendered nothing of value, and have acquired a new treaty- 
right to protect or govern the whole of the Malay Peninsula, 
which is valuable to us, If anybody should grumble, it is Siam ; 
but that State is unable to maintain its own independence, and 
may find a strong defence in the jealousies of the two pro- 
tecting Powers. Any trading advantages which either 
Power may obtain from China are to be equally enjoyed by 
both France and England. It is also provided in the agree- 
ment that the rights of France and Great Britain on the 
Niger shall be delimited by Commissioners, and that there 
shall be a new Convention to arrange the legal position of the 
Regency of Tunis. : 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE RESTLESSNESS OF THE NATIONS. 


oe century has been one of almost continuous pro- 
gress, but its close is being marked by a singular 
epidemic of restlessness among the nations. They all say 
they are powerful and prosperous and advancing, but they 
all give signs of deep dissatisfaction with their position. 
In France, where population does not increase, large divi- 
sions of the people declare the social system a mere source 
of misery, while the whole community restlessly desire to 
change the external position of their country. They are 
thirsty for more glory, more excitement, more “ position” 
among the nations of the world. They are afraid of war, 
yet hungry for war, and would risk almost anything if 
they could only be sure of striking some grand coup which 
would live in history and increase the world’s perception 
that the French are a great people. It is not only their 
provinces they want, but what Byron styled “ the earth- 
quake voice of victory.” No statesman even professes to 
know what France in her feverish discontent with men, 
institutions, events, and above all, rivals, may be impelled 
todo. In Germany discontent is actually burning, and is 
fed every day by an Emperor who cannot be quiet, and 
who dreams dreams of a Germany grown suddenly rich, and 
of an Empire as great in the world as it is now in Europe, 
wherein he shall be recognised as the “ mighty ” child of 
the centuries. There the unrest is deepened by an economic 
situation which, if it continues, will produce the gravest 
results. The peop'e increase yearly in numbers, their 
industrial activity goes on ever developing; but their 
physical comfort does not increase in the same proportion. 
The spread of material civilisation makes them feel their 
poverty in a new way, and they are positively raging with 
desire for changes, which, nevertheless, they see no way to 
realise at once. Too much organised, too much ad- 
ministered, they long for a freedom which is incompatible 
with their history of drill, and would have their people at 
once a bar of steel and a congregation of free atoms. 
With more than two millions of soldiers, they number more 
than two millions of active Socialists; and the Emperor, 
whom no one opposes, speaks always as if he expected one 
day to meet his people in arms. The idea of Heine’s 
Revolution, which was to be so much more sweeping than 
the French one, is festering in the community, which, 
nevertheless, if it saw its way, would postpone all its dis- 
contents to engage in some great project of over-sea 
acquisition. There are signs in Germany which are 
ominous of coming trouble to the world. The situation 
in Austria is little better, with these differences, that 
there is deep liking for the Emperor, that the people do 
not think of colonies, and that, though overgoverned, 
it is by men who, at bottom, are carelessly good- 
natured. In Russia, though nothing stirs, there is 
yet no content; the population increases like that of 
Germany, and with it the feverish wish for more 
room and freer access to the sea, while the people show in 
the outbreaks against the Jews, in the new agitation 
against corporal punishment, and in the local displays of 
resistance to the payment of arrears of taxes, a sense that 
they are administratively overpressed. In Italy no one is 
happy, and in Turkey the dominant race is so stirred by 
fears and furies, that it is deliberately threatening all its 
Christian subjects, and extirpating one ancient people with 
horrid incidents of cruelty and lust. In the United States 
the unrest is as great, but it comes from a different origin. 
There is economic trouble produced by the great change 
in the value of silver, but the unrest in the main is that 
of the peasant, who has become a great man, and longs 
not only for a larger sphere, but for a higher place among 
mankind. Ever growing larger, richer, and more active, 
never meeting with neighbours as strong as itself, and 
tormented by unsatisfied pride, the American nation is 
half-tempted to forego old policies, and declare itself sole 
arbiter and mistress of two great Continents. That would 
be rank in the world, and to the prosperous and the strong 
rank always seems the next thing to be sought. Even in 
England, with all her external calm, there are grave signs 
of restlessness. An uncasy idea that the world is hostile, 
and a pessimist idea that the people multiply too fast to 
be easily provided with hot suppers, have taken hold of 
the ruling classes and ruling men, and while the country 


under beth parties has been silently arming, those 
classes have also been straining themeelves to acquire 
more wealth, wider estates, and greater command over the 
metals, which now, as ever since the days of Isabella of 
Spain, seem to rulers the most attractive, because the 
quickest, sources of national wealth. We also are troubled, 
uncertain of our way, ready for war, yet hating war, 
straining all of us in a leash, yet with no clear 
perception of the quarry we wish to strike. Even 
economically nothing is settled, and though, being 
unideaed, Englishmen scorn the dreamers, there is 
scarcely an Englishman who has made up his mind as to 
more than one condition of the endless struggle between 
Capital and Labour. How much for the mind? how much 
for the body? that is the English preoccupation, every 
man giving a different reply, though all men admit in 
their hearts that mind must be paid for first. We say in 
economics that we only desire justice, and never settle what 
justice is. In foreign politics we say we only desire to be 
let alone, but we mean in our hearts that we only desire 
to increase in peace,—and that aspiration excites in the 
remainder of mankind a keen resentment. The civilised 
world in truth, which for nearly a century has advanced 
so rapidly on the path of material progress, is at this 
point of its strenuous labours seething with discontent, 
ready to risk all it has attained in an outburst of furious 
wars, intended to secure objects which it only half per- 
ceives in the distance, and is by no means certain that it 
really at heart desires. 


The ultimate outcome of this restlessness depends of 
course upon the question whether it is a passing phase of 
feeling made general by the new solidarité of the nations, 
or is the result of deep-seated and so to speak permanent 
conditions, and that is a question which the wisest 
will hesitate to answer quickly. It is in the main 
a phase of emotion, and phases of emotion do not 
last long. The economic evils which are in part its 
cause cannot be cured or even alleviated by war, and the 
irritations which lead to war are, except in America, 
checked by the general sense that, armed as the nations 
are, no war will be one “ with limited liability.” Never- 
theless, we confess we are at heart somewhat pessimist 
in our views of the immediate future. One great people, 
the French, is sore and savage, both at its position, and 
its inability to obtain rulers who shall be at once repre- 
sentative and stately. One great ruler at least, the 
German Emperor, dreams dreams which in a private man 
would give his friends doubts as to his perfect mental 
health. No one can say that he will always be governed 
by sound judgment, and no one can say that his projects, 
whether sound or unsound, are small. The Americans 
seem wearied of their peaceful seclusion from the affairs 
of the rest of the world. The British, though peaceful, 
are weary to death of being interfered with and thwarted 
and told that they are arrogant, when they feel as if they 
were always put upon, and must at some point or other 
fight or be trodden under foot. There is more temper 
visible everywhere than we can remember in our long 
watchfulness of foreign affairs; and the comparative 
calmness of ruling men, which has been the security 
of Europe for the past ten years, seems to be giving 
way. A very small match just now would fire the 
magazine, and we feel no confidence, as we did five 
years ago, that all the matches are in safe hands. It 
is useless to say that the extent of the armaments is a 
guarantee of security, or that the peoples will not permit 
war, or that war is too wicked for the sensitive consciences 
of the modern nations. No man in Europe controls a 
greater army than the German Emperor; there are no people 
more absolute in their own country, or more averse to war, 
than the British ; no race is more religious, in the orthodox 
Christian sense, than the American, among whom, more- 
over, every man has his tincture of education. Yet we 
all know what the German Emperor has done; we all saw 
the English people only a fortnight ago rise like one man 
ready for war; we all read every day the utterances of 
American Representatives dealing with a fratricidal war as 
if it were an international contest of yachts or prize- 
fighters. And, we must add, at the risk of annoying 
many readers, we all at heart feel sure that the scene 
lately presented in Turkey—the cold-blooded effort to 
extirpate a people in order to avoid future trouble—will 
not pass without a retribution which may fairly extend to 








those who looked on coldly like the Germans, or sympa- 
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thisingly like the English, and did nothing to save the 
ctims. The British nation has imitated the good Samari- 
be only in his feelings. An economic catastrophe may 
be prevented everywhere by some new discovery, as it was 
earlier in the century by the introduction of steam; and 
war may be arrested by some great event of which we 
have at present no inkling; but observers cannot calculate 
upon the basis of the unexpected. So far as human eyes 
may see, the condition of the world—and more especially 
the condition of men’s minds—points to some kind of 
disastrous explosion as at hand in the near future. May 
we prove wrong, for the world had never more need of 
eace, or more to gain from thought and energy, if only 


peace can be preserved. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON OUR “SPLENDID 
ISOLATION.” 

T the banquet given to Lord Lamington on his de- 

A parture to assume the acquis of Queensland, 
Mr. Chamberlain made a speech which contained two 
points of great interest. In the first place, he accepted 
cheerfully the compliment of Mr. Foster, the Leader of the 
Canadian House of Commons, who had said by way of 
honouring the United Kingdom, that in the present crisis 
it stood “ splendidly isolated.” And in the second place, 
he showed that this “splendid isolation” had attracted, 
instead of repelling, the loyalty of the great Colonial 
dominions which still own a kind of voluntary fealty to 
the United Kingdom, and which encircle the earth almost 
as the sea itself encircles it. Considering that our ports 
are open to all the commerce of all the nations with a 
hospitality which they do not extend to us, it might seem 
perhaps, a8 Mr. Chamberlain suggested, a little strange 
that they should grudge us our prosperity so much more 
than we grudge theirs to them, were it not perhaps 
that the very cause of their grudging us our pro- 
sperity is that it is a much greater prosperity than theirs, 
precisely because we are so much more hospitable to 
their commercial enterprise than they are to ours. It 
is of the very nature of man for grudgings to multiply 
themselves. The more men act upon their grudgings, 
the more reason they find for fresh grudges. And the 
more severely they restrain and repress their grudgings, 
the less excuse they find even for the grudges which they 
had not suppressed. But the remarkable point about our 
“splendid isolation ” is that while it certainly furnishes a 
rock of offence to those great Continental Powers which are 
always endeavouring to form enduring alliances against 
the chances of military adventure,—as an Anglo-German 
told us the other day in the Times, when he exhorted us 
to join the Triple Alliance,—this very dislike of our own 
United Kingdom to entangling alliances with the great 
military policies of the world, is one of the chief sources 
of the cordial sympathy which our Colonies feel with 
the mother-country. Very naturally their own interest, 
as relatively infant communities, is to keep out of these 
great pviitical entanglements, and to pursue their com- 
mercial and agricultural enterprises with a single mind. 
They desire, too, to engage us on their behalf in case of any 
menace from other Powers, and they know perfectly well 
that the more free we remain from European alliances, the 
easier we shall find it to protect them against the menace 
of other European States. There can be no doubt, for 
instance, that in the present crisis, the menace of Germany 
has made us all the more popular with our great 
Australian Colonies, because Germany with her infant 
settlement in New Guinea is regarded as in some sense a 
rival by the Australian Colonies, while the menace 
launched against us by the American President has made 
us all the more popular with our great Canadian depen- 
dency, which also fears the ambition of the United States. 
No wonder the leader of the Canadian Parliament talks of 
our “ splendid isolation” when he sees that that splendid 
isolation greatly increases both our power to give effectual 
help to Canada, in case of any quarrel with the United 
States, and also in all probability our inclination to give it. 
In inverse proportion to the number of our engagements 
with European Powers, will be in all probability our 
resources for helping the Colonies in any quarrel they 
might have with those Powers; that is why the Colonies 
think our isolation “ splendid,” for in direct proportion to 
our isolation is both our power to serve them, and our 


Now of course to the United Kingdom itself this 
“ splendid isolation ” has both a good and a bad side. We- 
have always maintained that any constitutional organisa- 
tion of our Colonial Empire which would give our great 
self-governing Colonies a formal voice in our foreign policy, 
and a virtual veto on our alliances, would never answer. 
It would be their highest interest to keep us free from. 
any European alliance, and circumstances might easily be- 
conceived in which it would be not only our true interest, 
but even our necessity, to form such an alliance. We- 
could never cripple ourselves by surrendering the right to 
control our own foreign policy, as it might indeed under 
some circumstances prove fatal to our power even to defend 
our Colonial Empire if we did. 

But, none the less, it would be great folly to ignore the 
fact that our “ splendid isolation” is, and rightly is, a great 
advantage to our Colonial Empire, and that, as that Empire- 
grows in magnitude and strength, it will become more and 
more our true policy to consult for their advantage, and 
give them in their turn substantial reasons to consult for 
our advantage. A small Kingdom with such a ring of 
rapidly growing Colonial dependencies as we possess, would 
be mad if it did not do everything in its power, without 
drawing the bonds too tight, to secure the hearty goodwill 
of those great States, and to give them substantial proof 
of our goodwillin return. The Anglo-German who exhorted 
us all the other day to give up our “ splendid isolation,” and 
to enter into alliances which would win us the regard of 
mighty European States, quite forgot that by so doing we- 
might well lose still more advantageous alliances, and,. 
moreover, alliances which are likely to gain greatly in 
importance with every half-century, as well as to be drawn 
towards us in closer and closer ties. It is one thing to sub- 
ordinate constitutionally tbe policy of the United Kingdom 
to the influence of a number of Colonial dependencies at all: 
points, and even at opposite points of the globe, and quite 
another, when we are considering the various ends for which. 
the United Kingdom should contend, to neglect a great 
number of powerful though infant States with a traditional 
leaning to our own policy, in order to conciliate one or 
two other States with no such traditional leaning at all. 

Mr. Chamberlain also made a remark on a Gladstonian: 
criticism which had been passed on his speech at the 
dinner in honour of the opening of the Transvaal railway,. 
which ought to be remembered by all Colonial politicians. 
He had in that speech observed that ours is a con- 
siderable Empire, and that any true view of its per- 
spective would take into account the greatness of its 
Colonies, and not pass them over as insignificant. And 
for this speech he was reproached by an Opposition 
journal, when the account came of the raid of Dr. Jame- 
son into the Transvaal, and told that that raid was 
entirely due to the spread-eagleism of his speech. There 
was no spread-eagleism in that speech. It contained 
merely a cordial expression of natural and praiseworthy 
pride in the magnitude of our Colonial Empire, and 
offered no incentive at all to aggression on friendly States, 
only because intended to increase it. But if this kind of. 
natural and praiseworthy pride in the Empire as it exists, 
is to be reprobated and condemned as an offence against 
other nations, how can we expect our Colonies to know 
how high a value we attach to them? Are we to act as if: 
we were ashamed of them, lest our neighbours and rivals 
should think that we are boasting of our power? Do we 
resent it when the German Emperor magnifies his Empire, 
or the French President refers to the great and growing 
power of France? Mr. Chamberlain reminded his hearers 
of a certain burgomaster who was asked to restrain somo: 
naughty boys who threw mud at the passers-by, where- 
upon the burgomaster put out a proclamation inviting the 
citizens to wear only their second-best clothes lest they 
should lead the naughty boys into the temptation to spoil 
the citizens’ best clothes. If English politicians are to 
be asked to suppress all innocent pride in the greatness of 
their Colonies that they may not irritate lookers-on into. 
casting mud at our Colonial Empire, they would act very 
much like the burgomaster in question, and only give the 
grudging observers of that Empire reason to believe 
that we are either afraid to speak our minds, or else 
indifferent to our Colonial possessions, and destitute of 
all proper pride in them. Either alternative would 
certainly dissolve a good many of the ties between us and 
our Colonies, and give our enemies reason to think that 





disposition to lean on them in case we ourselves get into 
& quarrel with other States. 


we should resent feebly, if at all, any attack on them. That 
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is a most pertinent criticism on those who think it is only 
decent modesty neyer to show any pride in our political 
position. If the Colonies are to be drawn towards us, they 
must be made to know and feel that we are drawn towards 
them. And the sedulous avoidance of any language which 
shows them this, adopted that we may not in any way 
stimulate the envy of our detractors, is just as mean- 
spirited as the burgomaster’s request to the respectable 
citizens of his town not to wear their best clothes lest the 
little boys should feel it a provocation to the throwing of 
mud. Mr. Chamberlain understands how to cement 
together a great Colonial Empire far better than his 
English critics. 





THE CONQUEST OF ASHANTEE. 


E do not feel very triumphant over the conquest 

of Ashantee. We admit, it is true, that it was a 
just war, for the King, by breaking the Treaty, gave fair 
occasion for hostilities, which had, moreover, a much 
broader and less disputable excuse. King Prempeh, by 
his treatment of his subjects and by his revival of human 
sacrifices, showed himself a bloodthirsty savage of the 
worst type, and it is part of our duty to Africa, to the 
world, and to our own consciences, to put down brutes of 
that kind when we can. He was probably a better 
Sovereign than the Sultan, but the Sultan is assumed to 
be beyond our power. We have no right whatever to 
pick out the richest bits of temperate Africa and keep them 
for ourselves, and then refuse to give Africans in the 
tropical districts the protection against barbarism which 
is our only, though we fully admit it is our sufficient, 
justification for being on the Continent at all. It is also 
true that Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Wolseley between 
them managed their little war exceedingly well, that they 
despatched precisely the right number of troops, that they 
picked the right officer to place in command, that they 
iscovered and organised the right method of securing 
carriage, that, in fact, they made of the Expedition a 
thoroughly efficient machine. It is no argument against 
them that there was no fighting, for it was one of the proba- 
bilities considered that there might be no fighting, and to 
estimate his difficulties aright is the first test of competency 
in any manager. The war is defensible enough, and it was 
thoroughly well managed, but, as we have said, we can 
neither feel nor express any exultation. The conquest of 
Ashantee is either a bit of disagreeable duty-work, done 
because it had to be done, in the general interest of all 
Africans and mankind at large, or it was a dacoity pure 
and simple. In our judgment it was the former, and we 
approve the enterprise; but we detest the cry that is 
rising about the fertility of the land, the rubber trade 
that is to accrue, the oil that is to be gathered, the gold- 
mines that are to be sold to concessionaires. Those things 
may exist, and plenty of timber besides; but are we 
bandits that we should make war in order to secure gold- 
dust and oil and teak? The extension of commerce is a 
good thing, and there is no more harm in digging for 
gold than in pressing the oil-bearing plants; but we do 
: not believe in making war for the sake of trade, any more 
‘ than we believe in taking tropical lands for the sake of 
additional territory and subjects. We have more fertile 
swamps than we can manage already; our Exchange is 
prise choked with gold-mining speculations; and as for 
subjects, we are overwhelmed with the multitudes of 
savages who look up to us for guidance, protection, and 
elevation in ways of living. We govern nine coloured men 
for one white man already, and of our white men not one 
in ten ever had a rifle in his hand. I€ the weary Titan 
must, with no increase of means, take up yet another 
burden, so be it, but at least let us abstain from crowing 
as if it were such a delicious thing to have some more 
work to do. We have not brought our West African 
possessions up to the Indian level yet, and until we have, 
it would beseem us better to be silently laborious. 


Regarding the whole affair from our standpoint, we 
need not say that we object to any kind or form of 
government through delegated powers whether native or 
European. King Prempeh has no rights, except to lenient 
treatment in captivity, for the very argument for our 
Expedition is that he was too incompetent, violent, and 
bad to be permitted to govern. His subjects have no 
right to find him a successor, for the meaning of our 
invasion is that we can govern them better than they can 


rans 
govern themselves, to such a degree that we have a right 
to insist on their submitting for a term to tutelage, W. 
have taken the responsibility on ourselves, and we o ht 
to exercise it directly, even if we find that its direct = 
cise costs us money. To hand over the government to 4 
Chartered Company is, in the circumstances of Ashantee, 
to sell our right of governing for gold, and thus to forfeit 
every moral claim to keep what we have acquired. Tha 
Company will not regard the Ashantees as subjects, but 
as “hands” useful for working in the mines, and will be 
much more intent on keeping down the rate of wages 
than on civilising those who earn them, even by regular 
and lenient administration, under which they may rise to 
the level of quiet Asiatic cultivators. We sa nothing of 
the political dangers which any delegation of the 
sovereignty is certain to involve. The new province ig 
surrounded by touchy enemies, Mahommedan chiefs like 
Samory, and French agents anxious to quarrel with 
British traders, and a Chartered Company with dividends 
to earn does not know what diplomacy means. We have 
more than enough of such companies in Africa already 
and before we have done shall be involved through them 
in half a dozen European disputes, each with its certain 
panic and its possible war. Ashantee should be made a 
regular Colony like a West India island, to be governed 
by an English official, to be administered by a Council of 
officials, and to be garrisoned by two black regiments under 
the Queen’s commission. The expense need not be much, 
for a Governor can sell mining concessions just as well as 
a Company could, can lease lands to black peasants ag 
easily as an Indian zemindar, and can create a Forest 
Department which shall be permanently profitable in a 
way no authority anxious for speedy returns would even 
attempt todo. We can see no reason why a Governor 
should fail where an Administrator would succeed; 
but if we are wrong, and Ashantee is to cost money, the 
British taxpayer must pay it. The obligation will not 
ruin him; and it will clean out of his mind the lurking 
idea that snapping up unconsidered kingdoms is always 
profitable work, and that he may load himself with 
burdens for ever without ever feeling their weight. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s idea of regarding the tropical Colonies as 
great estates, and improving them as such, is a perfectly 
sound and generous one; but leasing estates to factors 
is not the way to improve the condition of the tenantry. 
With a good Governor, a light railway to Coomassie, roads 
repaired by all cultivators as an imperative condition of 
their tenure, a strong body of Houssa police, and no 
nonsense for fifty years about franchise, the Aceldama 
of Africa, with its groves full of skulls, and its villages 
reeking with human blood, should become in a single 
generation a peaceful and prosperous province, part of 
a grand spectacle to which we can point, when we are 
asked as a nation what we have done with the talents— 
in copper—committed to our charge. It is perfectly right 
to study statements such as the one about the gold 
reefs in Wassau, communicated to the Westminster 
Gazette of Wednesday by a West African firm, but 
to hear riches of that kind quoted as an excuse for 
conquest passes the patience of decent men. If we cannot 
conquer for better reasons than that, let us give up that 
work, or, pursuing it, acknowledge that we conquer as 
brigands do. The Spanish conquistadores got more gold- 
by fighting than we shall ever do; and we all know how 
much the treasure so obtained benefited Spain. If tho 
trader cannot shake off his instincts, let the Government 
at least resolve to seek a nobler end, and try whether 
even-handed justice, severe order, and strong guidance in 
civilised paths, will not ultimately pay. Rome is not the 
highest ideal; but Rome was nobler than Carthage,— 
and survived her. 





LORD SALISBURY’S FIRST DIFFICULTY. 


sie world, fortunately for its peace, is not governed 

by newspapers, but if the journalists do not take 
care, they will render the successful management of 
British foreign affairs a task beyond human skill. It is 
simply impossible for Lord Salisbury to conciliate Powers 
whom he wishes to make friendly, if every apparent con- 
cession is to be made the occasion for letting loose a flood 
of scathing criticism. “ Do ut des”—“ TI give that you may 
give””—Prince Bismarck’s favourite saying, is not a very 








generous maxim, but it is the one on which Continental 
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sact all their smaller business, and when 
ee which is assumed on all sides to be as 
os possessions the millionaire Power, will concede 
wathing, she is regarded as at once selfish and niggardly, 
and, moreover, suspected of keeping places she does not 
need in order to steal places of much greater value. We 
poi at all events, give and take, if we are to soothe 
away jealousies born of our marvellous success in hitting 
on the richest morsels of the world, and in the present 
temper of the public, the idea of giving anything, even in 
ayment for goods received, seems to beabhorrent. There 
is always a suspicion that the rights of England are being 
«chucked away,” a thing which has no doubt happened 
once or twice in our history, as when Lord Castlereagh in 
vre ignorance signed away Java, but which is quite 
inconsistent with the present condition of affairs, when, 
if a rock in mid-ocean is mentioned, a hundred corre- 
spondents inform the Foreign Office that “on that 
rock hangs the future of the world,” say, as regards 
telegraph cables, or the supply cf sealskin Jackets, or the 
“great and beautiful trade” in stuffed birds of paradise. 
Take this matter of the settlement of Siamese questions 
for example. It is admitted that we wish, in a very 
dificult conjuncture of external affairs, to renew our 
former friendliness with the French Government. That 
Government, no matter who its chief director may be, 
cares very much about the Siamese disputes because it has 
a fixed belief that it can build up a great dominion in 
Indo-China, and that if it does, the innumerable millions 
of South-Westera China will buy French goods and no 
others. The project is a dream; first, because France, so 
persistent in Europe and the Mediterranean, is beyond 
seas a vacillating Power; and secondly, because Chima- 
men do not buy the most accessible goods, but the goods 
they want most, for reasons either of quality or price— 
just as we buy Argentine wheat instead of Essex wheat 
—but that is the French conviction, and they are very 
nearly ready to fight for it. Well, we have a wild 
little State occupied by Shans on the Mekong, which 
interferes with the realisation of the French dream, 
and Lord Salisbury, while making a broad settlement 
about Siam, surrenders that little State. His settle- 
ment is in the main advantageous to Great Britain, for 
while he lets French Indo-China stretch to the Mekong 
along its whole course—an extension we could only prevent 
by war—be obtains a right of veto on every aggression on 
the body of the Siamese Kingdom, the great valley of the 
Meinam, and the sole right of interference to the west of 
the Ping which is the Hinterland of Maulmain, and runs 
down to the Malayan Peninsula. We can actually join, 
by an arrangement with Siam, our Empire in India to 
Malaya,—a peninsula which, we may hint in passing, is a 
bed of potential riches. It is a wise and, as far as we can 
discern, a profitable arrangement, very creditable to Lord 
Salisbury as Imperial bargainer; but because we give up 
a petty State, which we want about as much as the Duke 
of Devonshire wants a ruineG Nssex farm, Lord Salisbury 
is scolde~. all over the country, and is driven to defend 
himself by describing Mongsin as ‘‘unhealthy,” to the 
immen.¢ annoyance of the French Government, which 
wantea to represent the State as a tropieal paradise, 
acquirec. by the “ fruitful energy ” of Radical Republicans. 
As to “the commercial advantages ceded to France,” 
there are no commercial advantages. She gets fair- 
play, and so do we, and as the proper “tap” for 
Western China is a railway from Bengal via Bhamo 
to Yunnan, we shall probably neither of us benefit 
by the alternative arrangement. It is just the same 
about Tunis and the Niger. The French have got Tunis, 
at least as completely as we have got Zanzibar; but the 
tenure is diplomatically imperfect, inconvenient, and a 
little absurd, and as Frenchmen fret under the illogical, 
Lord Salisbury proposes, as we presume from his declara- 
tions, to facilitate formal annexation. Why not, when 
the French Army is in Tunis, and nobody even dreams of 
putting it out? There will be a clamour, nevertheless, 
about Tunis, and probably more than a clamour—a full- 
dress debate—about the Niger. We have just clutched 
Ashautee, we have God knows what rights in Yoruba, no 
human being knows accurately where the claims of the 
Niger Company begin and end, and some fine morning, if 
a “scientific frontier” is not defined, we shall find 
eurselves at death-grips with France about some “ State” 
which even the Foreign Office clerks cannot point out 





with certainty on the map. Lord Salisbury, justly con- 
sidering that an unwise position to hold, and seeing that 
France, pleased about the Mekong, is in better temper, 
suggests a delimitation, to be settled by experts, and 
immediately there is a cry that we are giving up the 
Niger. Weare no more giving up the Niger than we are 
giving up the Ganges; but if the limits of Chandernagore 
were not settled by treaty to a square foot, we should 
never be at peace. 

We are not of the peace party, and reject with all 
our hearts the policy described as that of “ Little Eng- 
land;” but our countrymen must really reflect that they 
hold a very big slice of the world,—three temperate 
“continents,” each bigger than Western Europe, and 
two of them potentially richer, the most populous penin- 
sula in the world, with a fifth of the human race living in 
it, and about forty rich islands and dependencies so 
scattered all over the world, that they impinge on the 
possessions of every Power above the third rank, except 
perhaps Japan, and seem to all but Englishmen to be in 
everybody’s way. They must reflect, too, that they choose 
to hold these vast possessions without a conscription, 
without paying too much for military preparations, and 
with an Army which has every quality except sudden 
expansibility. They may be perfectly right in their way 
of managing, and we rather think they are, for democracy 
has a much greater power of making splendid efforts for a 
year than of exerting itself for a generation; but being 
right, they still need all the help they can get out of astute 
diplomacy. There is no help in diplomacy if it is paralysed 
from the beginning by a veto on all concessions, A trades- 
man might as well send out his travellers with orders never 
to give a discount on a large order, never to make a bargain 
for the sake of “ business,” and never to attend to large 
customers’ “ faddy ” requirements. It is not dignity but 
stupidity, and nothing better, which dictates such a policy. 
We are not saying this in the interest of Lord Salisbury, 
who is a clever bargainer, with the funniest trick of sneer- 
ing at his own wares, but asa rule to be observed which- 
ever party is in power, and whoever may be the Minister 
trusted to manage foreign affairs. On all great questions 
of foreign policy the nation, of course, must rule; and we 
only wish it were a little easier to consult it confidentially 
beforehand; but on details—and these affairs of the 
Mekong and the Niger are, in reality, petty details—the 
only plan is to trust the agent, whose direct and permanent 
interest it is to get for his employers all he can. If he 
habitually loses money for the firm, send him away ; but it 
is not by small sniffings about discounts that one accumu- 
lates a fortune. Nor can a great proprietor in the Home 
Counties, with cities creeping up to him on every side, 
wrap himself up in legalisms and refuse to sell, give, or 
swap, as a proprietor in Ross-shire may with impunity do, 
or even with a certain increase of respect. The Surrey 
proprietor will be coerced, or worried, or bought-out, let 
him be never so powerful; and England is precisely in his 
position. The world is a Home County for the maritime 
Powers, and they are creeping up to the edges of the 
great estate. It behoves the owner of that estate to 
defend himself, but also, on occasion, to show himself 
reasonable or even a little generous. 





AMERICAN DISLIKE FOR ENGLAND. 


i iw a very large body, nay, to the vast majority of 
Englishmen, one of the most painful aspects of 
the present controversy has been the evidence afforded 
that Americans seem utterly unaware of the strong 
feeling of friendship felt here for their country,—a 
feeling rising in many minds to something approaching 
passion. The ordinary untravelled American has clearly 
never realised that the old country looks with intense 
pride and sympatby on the splendid daughter-State. We 
know that within the Union dwell the majority of those 
whom Carlyle so happily called “the subjects of King 
Shakespeare ;” and we feel that the Anglo-Saxon race can 
never “give its heart its rights” unless the two great 
branches are brought into harmony, and America can 
claim a share in the glory of Nelson and Scott, while 
we take ours in Washington and Lincoln. It is not 
too much to say that no class here, rich or poor, is 
without the warmest feeling of sympathy for America. 
An English public man who showed hatred of America, 
or insulted her in his speeches or his writings, would 
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at once lose his place in the national respect,—would 
be drummed out of public life. No poet could direct 
his verse against America; no man of letters attack 
our kinsfolk as a nation, or express a desire for the 
downfall of the Union. The satirist might make fun of 
the American as he makes fun of the Yorkshireman or the 
cockney, but anything like a desire to insult the national 
honour, or to rejoice at the difficulties or misfortunes of 
America, would most certainly be treated with indignation. 
The notion of an English Minister or ex-Minister, or even 
of an English M.P., prophesying the downfall of the 
American Union and dwelling on it as a source of gratifi- 
cation for his country, is simply unthinkable. The man 
who gloated over the notion of America’s ruin would be 
hissed as a traitor to the race. But though the knowledge 
of this friendly feeling is such a commonplace with us, it 
seems to be undreamt-of in America. There, not only is 
a great deal of hatred and contempt expressed for the old 
country, but the people at large seem genuinely ignorant 
of the good feeling for America which is so general and 
so genuine here. That the Americans should believe that 
they hate us, or at any rate should profess to do s0, is a 
very grievous wound to Englishmen; but if it is so, well, 
all we can do is to wait in the hope that a better feeling 
will some day arise. Love is not to be compelled, hired, 
or bought. What, however, is bitter beyond bearing is 
the thought that the Americans not only do not like us, 
but do not even know that we like them. As a proof 
that this is so, let us quote the following extract from a 
very able Boston paper of good position, the Youth’s 
Companion, sent us by a correspondent. The Youth's 
Companion begins by saying that :— 

“The London Spectator recently remarked, with epigrammatic 
terseness, that ‘ war between England and the United States is 
civil war,’ ” 
it goes on to quote another passage from these pages, 
written early in last October, which we venture to think 
was not regarded here as in the least overstrained :— 

“ Even if the cannon were ready to fire, and the gunner’s hand 
-on the lever, there would be in the end no war, for on each side 
of the Atlantic there are millions of quiet, plain, undemonstrative 
men who would forbid the outrage, and declare that, come what 
may, humiliation or no humiliation, right or wrong, there should 
be no war.” 

-Note the American newspaper’s comment on these words: 

“This is most unusual language. It implies so strong feelings 
of friendliness and fraternal love towards this country as to render 
war between the two nations impossible. It assumes that these 
feelings are reciprocated by the people of the United States. It 
is certainly true that Americans have a deeper friendship for 
England than for any other country. Whatever politicians may 
say, there is and can be no hatred between the two peoples. But 
it is surprising to be told that if events were to occur which would 
ordinarily lead to war, a controlling part of the English people 
would insist on peace. And it is as pleasant as it is unexpected 
to be assured by so influential and well-informed a journal that 
the sentiments of those who rule in the mother country are so 
friendly toward us.” 

The Youth's Companion concludes with the remark :— 

“ Let us send back a Christmas message to Old England that 

our hearts also are filled with peace and good-will; and that never 
by us shall a step be taken to encroach on her rights, or to raise 
ws question whether she must go to war with us to maintain 
them.” 
The correspondent who sends us this extract dwells upon 
the astonishment, evidently quite genuine, expressed at 
hearing that the English have very friendly feelings 
towards America. ‘“ Your remarks,” he says, “ appear 
to them ‘ most unusual,’ ‘ surprising,’ ‘unexpected.’ Why 
are they so completely in the dark as to the real senti- 
ments of the English people ? ” 

To show that we are not exaggerating the extraordinary 
difference in feeling between Englishmen for America and 
Americans for England, we should like to draw attention 
to the things which are taught about the mother-country 
in the elementary schools of America. In the January 

‘number of Blackwood, a very interesting account is given 
of the spirit of ill-feeling towards England which is 
inculcated in the minds of the children of the States. 
‘In the school histories the children are made to regard 
England as a hateful tyrant who “treated the settlers as 
an inferior class of people,” and who, without respect of 
jaw or justice, robbed and oppressed them. The writer 
in Blackwood quotes, for example, the accounts of the 
so-called Boston Massacre, where a fight between a guard 
and a crowd of assailants is represented as the act of 


a 
tyrants who delight in shooting down people in the 
streets. We do not, of course, mean for a moment to 
defend the policy of King George’s Government towards 
America; but if Americans were as anxious as we are to 
forgive and forget that civil war, they would surely not ¢ 
to keep open these old sores. We try honestly in oy; 
histories not to misrepresent the desires and aspirations of 
the colonists, nor to distort their acts; surely Americans 
might do the same in regard to ours. As an example of 
the tone of feeling towards America which Englishmen 
desire to see their children brought up in, we may quote 
from a school-book issued by Messrs. Macmillan, entitleg 
“Tndustrial and Social Life and the Empire.” Th. 
work, intended both as a reading-book for elementary 
schools, and as a class-book for continuation schoolg 
deals with the life and duties of the citizen. In thg 
part which is concerned with the duties of the citizen jn 
regard to countries outside the Empire, a special section 
is devoted to the duties of the British citizen towards the 
United States. The chapter begins with these words. 
‘We have dealt with our duties towards the Empire, 
We must now say something about those towards foreign 
countries. Before doing so, however, we must speak of a 
nation which no right-feeling Englishman will ever cal] 
foreign. That nation is the United States of America, 
It is peopled by men of our blood and faith, enjoys in 
a great measure the same laws as we do, reads the same 
Bible, and acknowledges like us the rule of King Shake. 
speare.” The work goes on to describe how we lost 
America :—‘ At one time the United States consisted of 
English colonies, but about one hundred and twenty years 
ago the Government foolishly tried to interfere with the 
colonists, and would not allow them to have control over 
their own affairs. Accordingly the men of the New 
England on the other side of the Atlantic determined to 
set up for themselves, and after a fierce struggle became 
independent. This unhappy war for a long time left 
bitter memories, but now (God be thanked) the English 
on both sides of the Atlantic have become friends again, 
Though we must ever deeply regret that the American 
English should have parted from us in anger, we cannot 
but feel that their country has become so vast that it 
probably would have been necessary for them in any 
case to establish a separate government. All, then, 
that we need be sorry for is that the two halves 
of the English-speaking race did not part in kind. 
ness, and did not agree that in some form or other 
they would acknowledge before the whole world that 
their people were brethren and not strangers. But 
though the war of a hundred years ago made this 
acknowledgment of an essential brotherhood impossible 
for many years, there is no reason why in the time to 
come it should not be accomplished.” The passage from 
which we are quoting ends with the declaration that it 
would be quite possible for the people of the British 
Empire and of the United States to enter upon an agree- 
ment, placing their relations on a footing quite different 
from that which belongs to foreign States, and acknow- 
ledging thereby their common origin. ‘Some day this 
will doubtless be accomplished. Till it is every English- 
speaking man, woman, and child should look forward to 
the event and do his best to bring it about. Let us re- 
member, then, that the United States is not and never 
can be in reality a foreign country, nor an American 
a foreigner. They and we are one flesh.” That 
prominent publishers like Messrs. Macmillan, anxious 
to have their books widely used in schools, should have 
issued a work containing such expressions in regard 
to America; that none of the reviews of the book—we 
have authority for this statement—should have objected 
to the passage regarding America; and that the London 
School Board, after the usual consideration, should have 
placed the book on their list, is surely proof that there is 
no large section of the English public which desires to be 
fed with hard words about America. 


One cannot dwell on the facts represented here without 
being drawn to ask the question,—‘ What can we do to 
make the Americans feel more kindly towards us?” We 
believe that the answer is, “ By getting them to realise what 
we feel towards them.” It is the prerogative of kindly 
feeling, if persisted in, to kill unkindly. The Americans 
largely express ill-feeling towards us because they havo 
been taught that we hate and despise them. When they 








realise that this is not so, as they will in time, there will 
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be a strong reaction in favour of substituting friendliness 
for hatred. All we can do is to persevere in giving expres- 
gion to our feeling of affection. We must not allow our 
oodwill to be conquered by their expressions of dislike, 
But must instead dwell upon such signs of goodwill as 
have appeared side by side with those of a different 
character. America is a big place, and brother Jonathan 
js a very busy man, but in the end he will become alive to 
the true feeling over here. When he does, depend upon 
it we shall see an enormous change in American public 
opinion. Meantime we must remember that millions of 
Americans have been taught to believe that the English 
nation is still entirely composed of men like Lord North 
and George III., and that those who know the contrary, 
too often regard their knowledge as a secret which it would 
be unpatriotic to betray. Still, as we have said, the truth 
will some day leak out, and then the two nations will be 
equally anxious to substitute affection for dislike. 





FRANCE AND THE PAPACY. 


HE news that the French Ambassador at the Vatican 
T has been recalled has excited more interest than 
commonly attaches to diplomatic changes. This was due 
in part to the apparent irrelevance of the reason first 
assigned for this step. M. Lefebvre de Béhaine had, it 
was said, displeased his Government by doing the very 
work that an Ambassador is maintained to do. One 
chief object of diplomacy is to keep the Government a 
Minister represents informed of what is going on in the 
Court to which he is accredited. This is precisely what 
M. Lefebvre de Béhaine has done. He has had a long con- 
versation with the Pope on the proposed Law of Associa- 
tions, and the position in which the Church in France will 
be placed supposing that the Law is passed. This in 
itself is enough to convict him, in the eyes of a French 
Radical, of a grave violation of duty. The Pope has no 
business to talk about French legislation; consequently 
the French Ambassador has no business to listen to what 
the Pope says about it. The proper thing for M. Lefebvre 
de Béhaine to have done would have been to walk out of 
the room as soon as the Pope entered upon the subject. 
Had he taken this course, the Radicals might almost have 
tolerated his presence at the Vatican. It is true, indeed, 
that an Ambassador who will not listen to what the 
Sovereign at whose Court he is placed wishes to say, can 
be of no possible use to his employers. If the French 
Government do not want to know the Pope’s opinion of 
their ecclesiastical legislation, they may just as well not 
be represented at his Court. This, however, is not the 
Radical view of the matter. Though they would prefer 
that France should not be represented at the Vatican, the 
next best thing is that she should be represented there 
= _ sole and express purpose of slighting and insulting 
the Pope. 

But that this view of M. Lefebvre de Bébaine’s action 
should be taken by the Radical Government as well as by 
the Radical rank and file seems almost past belief. It is 
not long since this very Ministry defended the vote for the 
Vatican Embassy in the Chamber, and what can be the 
object of spending money in this way except to be kept 
informed of the Pope’s mind in matters in which France 
18 concerned? Consequently it seems out of the question 
that this should be the explanation of what they have 
done. On the other hand, it is equally impossible to 
suggest any better explanation, supposing, that is, that 
the change is one of persons, not of policy. All the 
reasons that point to maintaining an Ambassador at the 
Vatican point equally to making no change in the person 
of the Ambassador. M. Lefebvre de Béhaine has been 
there more than thirteen years, he is liked by the Pope, 
and as Leo XIII. is a very old man, there is an obvious 
propriety in not giving him the annoyance of seeing 
@ new face about him, unless M. Lefebvre de Béhaine 
has either exceeded or fallen short of his duty. It 
1s not pretended, however, that on the ordinary theory 
of a diplomatist’s function he has done either. If he 
has erred it has been by making the Pope too friendly 
to the Republic. But annoying as this has been to the 
Radicals, there is no ground for supposing that the 
Pope would have acted differently had M. Lefebvre de 
chaine been recalled years ago. His recognition of the 


Republic and the consequent creation of the “ Rallied ” as 
a distinct party, are part of a large scheme of policy which 


would have been very little influenced by anything that the 
French Ambassador had done or not done. The mystery 
becomes all the greater when, as M. Charmes points out in 
the Journal des Débats, M. Lefebvre de Bébaine is recalled 
at atime when the Pope’s age makes a vacancy in the 
Holy See a far from improbable occurrence. Ia that 
case French interests in the Conclave would be repre- 
sented by a stranger instead of by a Minister who 
has an intimate knowledge of men and things at the 
Vatican, and might render valuable services to his 
Government in the election of a Pope. To replace him 
by any other Minister when affairs at the Vatican may 
at any moment become critical, would be a folly of the 
first. order. 

When there is so much to be said against a change 
of persons at the Vatican, and absolutely nothing to be 
said for it, it is not wonderful that some observers 
should feel a conviction that what is impending is a 
change of policy. That is always on the cards, and 
though it would come strangely so soon after the 
Budget debate, it would still fit in with M. Bourgeois’ 
antecedents, and with some of his recent utterances. Ifa 
French Minister is determined not to accept the Rallied as 
in any sense Republicans; if the advances of the Pope 
towards the Republic seem to him nothing but so much 
veiled treachery; if Leo XIII. is to be treated as an 
enemy whom nothing can reconcile,—why should he go 
through the forms of diplomatic courtesy or continue to 
pay Bishops and clergy who are nothing better than the 
Pope’s advanced guard ? Whatever grounds the Govern- 
ment may have had in times past for concealing the 
opinion they have of the Pope, they may have satisfied 
themselves that those grounds no longer exist; and if so, 
they may be secretly preparing to make a sweeping change 
in French ecclesiastical policy, and may have recalled M. 
Lefebvre de Béhaine as the first step in a new course of 
action. The Paris correspondent of the Times thinks that 
the final conflict between the Freemasons and the Church 
may soon begin. The Paris correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle believes that it has already begun. “The 
ecclesiastical policy of the French Government,” he says, 
“evidently points to a separation between Church and 
State...... The sudden withdrawal of Count Lefebvre 
de Béhaine from Rome is the inauguration of a new re- 
ligious policy,” which, “if successful, will undoubtedly 
bring about a semi-confiscation of the property of religious. 
houses and the suppression of the Budget of Worship.” 

If the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle is a true 
prophet, we are about to assist at the resolution of a 
problem of remarkable interest. It is generally supposed 
that while the French peasantry cherish a genuine dislike 
of the curé, they are not yet reconciled to the thought 
of doing without him. They still wish to be buried with 
the old rites, they still wish their children to be taken 
to church for baptism and first Communion, and they 
do not want to see their wives and daughters deprived 
of the opportunity of going to Mass on Sundays if 
they like it. If this is an accurate description of the 
peasant’s attitude, what will he say to the separation of 
Church and State? Will he put up with a closed church 
and a priest who comes over occasionally from some neigh- 
bouring town? Or will he put his hand in his pocket, 
and, with the help of his neighbours, raise the pittance 
which is all that the country clergy ordinarily get now? It 
is almost certain that he will not take the latter course, 
except in a few districts where the religious spirit is stil» 
strong, and if he is not prepared to pay the curé himself, 
it may seem inevitable that he should learn to do with- 
out him. But there is a third course which he may take, 
though we do not at all say that he will. He may resent the 
closing of the church and the virtual banishment of the 
priest. He will probably find himself not at all the richer 
for the suppression of the Budget of Worship. The money 
saved will go to feed the constantly growing expenditure 
which seems inseparable from our complicated civilisation. 
Therefore, to him the change will be wholly for the worse. 
There will be no one always at hand to shrive his wife, 
to marry his daughter, or to bury himself, and the loss 
of these advantages will be the work of the Republican 
Government. What is there in such a discovery as 
this to make the Republican Government popular? The 
assumption is that the peasant will be so well pleased 
at the downfall of religion generally, that he will cheer- 





fully put up with these slight personal inconveniences. It 
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may be so; we are very far from denying that it will 
be so. But then it may not. The induction on which 
this estimate of the things which give him pleasure is 
founded may turn out to be wholly misleading. The 
peasant may be found in the end to have nothing in 
<ommon with the artisan and the town Radical. He 
may simply resent the ecclesiastical changes which have 
followed upon the disappearance of the Budget of Worship, 
and may determine to make his wrath felt whenever an 
occasion shall offer. If the separation of Church and 
State had preceded the recent approach of the Church to 
the Republic, it might have been possible to make the 
peasant believe that the safety of the Republic demanded 
the sacrifice. The action of Leo XIII. has made it un- 
likely that he will believe this any longer. He will know 
that the separation of Church and State is the price asked 
not for the safety of the Republic, but for the pre- 
dominance of the Radical party in the Republic. He may 
think that, to secure this latter object, the price asked is 
not too high. But it is at least equally possible that he 
may think nothing of the kind. 





THE REV. WILLIAM ROGERS. 


HE life of the Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 
marks a distinct era in the history of English 
Christianity. Rev. William Rogers was one of those 
Broad Church clergymen in whom the comprehensiveness 
was much more marked than the clericalness. It has been 
said of him by Lord Rosebery, and we believe truly, that 
there was not a Jew in Petticoat Lane whose face would 
not brighten when he approached. And again, he was 
one of the first to care far more for secular education and 
its progress than he cared for the Sunday-school and its 
progress. He was one of the first to promote Sunday 
excursions for the more meritorious of his scholars, and 
he early gained for himself the nickname of “ Hang 
‘Theology ”’ Rogers, because in his impatience with the 
dogmatic zeal which used religious difficulties to em- 
barrass the State in pushing forward secular education, 
he cried impatiently ‘‘ Hang theology,” rather than that 
zeal for theology should stand in the way of zeal for 
learning. In short, his was a practical creed which could 
estimate,—probably too highly,—the immense advantage 
of awakening new and innocent interests in children’s 
minds, and did not take much account of the danger of 
the new edged tools which he thus placed in the hands 
of the evil passions and motives by which even alert- 
minded children are often possessed. His idea was that if 
you could make the people bright and full of eager 
interests, you would do a great deal more to keep 
them out of “ mischief” than you would by merely filling 
their minds with spiritual terrors,—in which, no doubt, 
he was quite right. But he hardly perceived how much 
more potent the deeper spiritual affections are than even 
the most quickening of the intellectual interests of life, 
-and so he came to care more for morality than for religion, 
more for the decencies than for the higher affections of 
the spirit, and, in short, a good layman in orders, rather 
than one who thought the love of Christ the be-all and the 
end-all of the discipline of this mortal state. Manly 
impatience, not only with small scrupulosities but with that 
zeal which is nourished by the deeper spiritual meditative- 
ness, was his characteristic attitude of mind, and, no 
doubt, by that characteristic he won for himself much 
hearty English respect, as well as much of that shrinking 
religious distaste which cannot enter into Christ’s great 
saying,—that he who gives to one who stands in need of 
it, “even a cup of cold water, shall by no means lose his 
reward.” Assuredly, Mr. Rogers visited the sick, clothed 
the naked, and fed the hungry, with much more 
earnest zeal than he ever displayed in dwelling on the 
Incarnation, or the Passion, or even the mighty 
transformation which love for God makes in the 
soul. He was one of those in whom Christianity filters 
itself through a practical mind, and makes the most of 
homely benevolence, and couragous example, and hearty 
trust in God’s great charity for human limitations, while 
the depth of feeling and the enthusiasm of devotion which 
were the most characteristic features of Christ’s own life 
on earth, pass naturally into the shade. Mr. Rogers has 
sometimes been called a Maurician, and a Maurician he 
was if you dwell chiefly on Frederick Maurice’s largeness 
of heart and eagerness of charity. But nothing could be 








a 
less Maurician than his impatience of theological disting 
tions, and his tendency to keep well out of the region of 
mystic spiritual contemplation. In the filtering of 
Christianity through his plain and practical mind, all the 
devout musing of Oriental inspiration was sifted out. 

It is very well for us that such masterly, but’ rather 
limited common-sense as Mr. Rogers’s, should find its dug 
place in the English Church, and not be stiffly bowed outof 
our Communion. We believe that thin-lipped, strait-laceq 
religion has done almost more to repel Englishmen thay 
devout enthusiasm has done to attract them. But it 
would be a greater loss to the life of our Church jf 
clergymen of Mr. Rogers’s careless, masculine, and pre. 
dominantly moral type, ever gained the predominance 
over the more contemplative and ardent thinkers who have 
given us a real and profound theology of our own, such 
as Butler, Andrewes, Hooker, and in more recent times, 
Maurice, Kingsley, Robertson, and Dean Church, than jt 
would be if even the class represented by Mr. Rogers 
were eliminated, The Anglican Church without a living 
theology of her own would be a tree without its 
roots. There are men, and very good men, whose 
religion has its roots almost exclusively in the practical 
virtues, and who somehow feel a kind of scorn for 
the dogmatic and spiritual subtleties which are of the 
very essence of the Christian religion. That Christ 
not only intended, but gave the greatest emphasis to 
his intention, to place practical self-sacrifice above all 
mere belief, we are well aware. But that only shows 
how divine a comprehension there was in his mind 
for types of goodness and unconscious or (as a few 
technical thinkers now call it) subconscious belief which 
are not really alive to the mystic region in which the 
Christian creed takes its origin and from which it 
derives its power. Such a religion as Mr. Rogers 
held and preached with all the vigour of a masculine 
mind, would never have dominated the East and West 
alike as Christianity has dominated it. Imagine St, 
Paul or St. John, or even St. James, saying “ Hang 
theology, so long as secular education gets its due.’ 
Imagine what the greater characters in Church history, 
St. Augustine or St. Bernard, or even Luther or 
Knox or the Wesleys, would have said to such an 
exclamation. We have reason to be very thankful that 
the Anglican Church does not repel the plain, prac- 
tical man who puts visiting the sick, and clothing the 
naked, and feeding the hungry, and teaching the ignorant, 
and bringing smiles to the face of the sad, above all 
theological considerations, but we have still greater reason 
to be thankful that in the enthusiasm of this strictly 
practical work we do not undervalue the contemplative 
life in which all this energy finds its most effectual 
nourishment. Christianity without good works is dead, 
but good works without either explicit or implicit faith is 
dead also; and it is impossible to find plenty of such im- 
plicit faith as Mr. Rogers and Broad Church thinkers of 
his school certainly possess, without a rich supply of that 
explicit faith without which Christianity could never have 
taken its hold upon the world at all. It is all very well to 
“ hang theology ” when theology makes a great parade of 
its divine life, and shows hardly any trace of its divine 
love and of the charity which sheds its blessings alike on 
the evil and the good, on the just and on the unjust. But 
after all, if you could “ hang theology,” you would hang 
the spiritual life of morality too. And Mr. Rogers, 
strong and sensible and useful and popular as he was, 
would have had no power to rouse the great energy of 
benevolence he did actually set in motion, if he had had n0 
theology to hang. 








THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


HE brilliant author of the tales in Blackwood on “The 
Seen and the Unseen,” has given us in the current 
number a new specimen of the singular power with which that 
series has been conceived and executed. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the whole series, and certainly of this 
last number of the series, is, if we may call it so, the vivid 
conception it embodies of the ineffective character of the 
communications between the world of departed spirits and 
the world of living human beings, and the very great pains 
which are spent by the former in producing a comparatively 
trivial effect on the latter. In one of the series a lady who 
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has left some injastice unrectified at her death, is represented 


as going through all sorts of ineffectual efforts to get it put to 
rights from her place in the invisible world, and then discover. 
ing, if we remember rightly, after much toil, that she might as 
well, or rather much better, have left the matter alone. Yet 
she was really engaged in trying to remedy the fault she had 
committed in leaving a duty unperformed. In the present 
tale a student who had been the victim of a certain un- 
scrupulous Scotchwoman’s charms, and who had been, as 
we gather, murdered, by members of her family in re- 
yenge, appears to have taken no end of pains in his 
ghostly shape, after his death, to fascinate younger mem- 
pers of the family of the unscrupulous lady in question from 
the world beyond, by simply bringing before their eyes the 
yision of his solitary studies in a way to impress their 
imaginations with his singular earnestness as a student, 
and then breaking their hearts with the disciosure that 
he was “such stuff as dreams are made of,” and not a 
living man at all. It is a very curious story. Opposite 
to a certain window in St. Rule’s, which we take to be 
a pseudonym for St. Andrews, is a great College library, 
with one seeming window, which, as a matter of fact, is 
not a real window at all, but only a mock window meant 
to complete the fagade of the College library without really 
giving any light to that library. It is behind this either 
walled-up window, or pretence of a window, that the 
ghostly student sits and appears to be engaged in his mys- 
terious studies, reading and writing evening after evening 
with the sort of passionate persistency with which Sir Walter 
Scott once fascinated an observer in Edinburgh when he was 
engaged in the composition of *‘ Waverley.” The very simple 
machinery by which this hapless student takes his rather in- 
effectual revenge on the younger descendants of the family 
whose encestress had lured bim to his death, is simply to 
perplex them with the problem whether they really see, as 
they appear to see, a young man sitting at his patient 
studies or not, till the fascination of watching him, and 
the singular disappointment of sometimes finding the 
vision an illusion and sometimes apparently a reality, so 
preys upon their minds that they can think of nothing else, 
and fall into a state of melancholia on discovering at last 
that they have been gazing day after day and week after week 
at a studious phantom in a phantom room, with phantom 
books and papers, and not at a real man at all. In a word, 
the invisible spirit has bad its revenge on girls who never 
wronged him, simply for being members of the family 
that had wronged him,—not, we suppose, without his own 
co-operation,—when he was alive. It would seem very hard 
to make such a story interesting at all, and so it would be 
to any one but the brilliant author of this series, whose 
eerie imagination makes so much out of so little by dwelling 
upon those small details which vivify for us those swoons 
or catalepsies of the dreamy and musing mind in which 
illusions of this kind grow up. But what we want to 
draw attention to is this remarkable writer’s evidently fixed 
belief that the spirits of men and women, or at least of 
the most erring of men and women, begin their invisible 
life by wild and usually more or less unsuccessful attempts to 
do with tkeir disembodied spirits much the same sort of 
things as they had been accustomed to do with their 
embodied spirits, and to carry on in the unseen world, the 
various little manceuvres and endeavours which had chiefly 
interested them in the seen world. The investigations of the 
many acute and able minds which have made the transactions 
of the Society for Psychical Research so interesting, have 
apparently resulted in much the same conclusion. If these 
investigations are to be trusted, phantoms of the living and 
also phantoms of the dead, are chiefly engaged, when they 
trouble us at all, in completing some little unfinished trans- 
action of reparation or revenge, in which they had been 
interested in this life. But they have great difficulties to 
overcome in the effort to complete, without bodies, what they 
had begun with bodies ; and for the most part they either fail, 
or, like the hero of this last tale, they end by changing their 
own mind, and after creating a good deal of unhappiness, by 
renouncing a scheme of a very earthly and unspiritual cbar- 
acter. This ghostly young gentleman, after driving more 
than one young lady to the borders of melancholy madness, 
at last changes his purpose, deserts the false window where 
he had forged so many illusory images of profound study, and 


gives up his scheme of vicarious revenge on the later genera- 
tions of the family which had wronged him. 


We wonder whether it is really true that the first thought 
of disembodied spirits which bave not used this world se 
as to love the things which are not seen and eternal better 
than the things which are seen and temporary, is to try 
and meddle with the things which are seen and tem- 
porary, just as before, but with much less success, knocking: 
about tables when they can get the chance, and when they 
cannot, or have minds rather too subtle and acute for such 
idle amusements, hypnotising so-called “ mediums” with 
visions of a dreamy and generally more or less mislead- 
ing character. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace evidently thinks 
that even in these occupations they are most usefully em- 
ployed, for in his new edition of his book on spiritualism 
he gives us a long array of the evidence for an unseen world 
with which those disembodied spirits furnish us by virtue of 
their tamperings with the order of the seen world. We are 
far from denying that much of his evidence is very striking ;. 
but what we do deny entirely is that there is anything that. 
ought to be accounted spiritually impressive in the dis- 
closures in which those very ineffectual endeavours end. 
It appears to us that their chief end is to convince us 
that they are meddling with a world with which they 
ought to have completed their relations before they passed 
into the world of spirits, and are only displaying their 
inability to let their own mangled career alone. That, 
no doubt, is to some extent in itself an impressive lesson, 
but it is a lesson of warning rather than one of example. 
It is possible, and even perhaps probable, that those who 
have lived chiefly in the little excitements of a sensuous 
life, may be very forlorn without these excitements, and 
may indulge in all sorts of attempts to renew these excite- 
ments with very insufficient means. But that is not a lesson 
on which we can feed ourselves for ever; and it does appear to 
us that the so called spiritual lessons which we gain from these 
meddling spirits, are only the disjecta membra of the greater 
religions. At least, after studying Mr. Wallace’s account of 
the teachings of his favourite “ trance-medium,” Mrs. Emma 
Hardinge, and the late Mr. Stainton Moses’s transcrip- 
tions of the sayings of the great spirit Imperator, to whose 
wisdom he attached so much importance, we find it im- 
possible to regard either of these as in any sense spiritual 
authorities on any question of vital import. 


What seems to us a curious feature of our time is this,— 
that while in other days that which came from the world of 
the unseen to the world of visible things was almost always a 
source of new power anc strength to the visible world,—and 
we are speaking not only -f the great ‘Yhristian revelation, for 
even the Mahommedan and ihe Buddhist religions were rich 
sources of new though not always pure life and strength, 
that which comes to us in our modern day from the 
unseen, so far as it is trustworthy at all, for the most 
part shows us how very much of the most trivial and 
poorest human nature abides hehind the veil which separates. 
us from the unseen world. We used to consider the 
unseen the region of reality as distinguished from what 
is mere show and appearance; but even the most thought- 
ful and skilful of those who have studied the phenomena 
of modern spiritualism seem to hold that a great deal 
of the life in the unseen is a life of the merest shallow- 
ness, a life of tricks, a life of seeming, and often of as mere 
seeming and plausibility as the most frivolous life of earth. 
Mr. Wallace even boasts that the spiritual world, as it is 
shown to him by the “trance medium,” is a world of humour. 
Well, surely we need no revelation from the unseen to teach us. 
to develop to the utmost the innocently frivolous side of human 
nature. And though it is no new discovery that in the unseen 
world there must be plenty of moral and intellectual poverty 
as well as in the seen world, still it does seem rather strange 
that it should be as it were ostentatiously revealed to us that 
ghostsare empty-headed creatures like men, and that they make- 
use of those special organisations which are more or less able- 
to communicate with the unseen world for the purpose of 
informing us of their revenges and their foolishness and their 
often very legitimate fears. Perhaps it is because they bave 
given themselves so much to mere seeming and plausibility 
in the body, that they are compelled to give themselves to it 
in the world of spirits by way of retribution. 
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THE JUBILEE OF THE “DAILY NEWS.” 


HE Daily News attained its fiftieth year on Wednesday, 
and apparently takes in that fact considerable pride, 
publishing, for one thing, a facsimile of its first issue, printed, 
wwe are bound to remark, on much better paper than it uses 
mow. We do not exactly see why it should feel so much 
pride, the quality of endurance being much stronger in 
inanimate things than in things with sentience; but as it 
-does, we beg to offer our quite cordial congratulations. The 
Daily News has lived a most creditable life. Save for a 
certain note of bitterness which has marked it from the 
beginning, and which, every newspaper being a continuous 
entity with a soul of its own wholly beyond its proprietors’ 
control, will probably mark it till it perishes, we have nothing 
to object to in the Daily News. Its conductors have fought 
their fight honestly and well, representing very accurately 
the general opinion of political nonconformity, and waging 
war with tyranny, privilege, slavery, unfair distinctions, and 
oppression generally, without fear, and sometimes, we are 
-afraid, with inadequate appreciation from the public. We 
have heard the Daily News denounced very often in the half- 
-century, but we never heard it accused of corruption, sub- 
serviency, or timidity, and we have known it stand out against 
-wrongdoing to its own hurt, as it has done recently in the 
‘Armenian case, with something which, in an essentially 
middle-class paper, was very like genuine heroism. We 
seldom agree with its opinions, and often grow irritated over 
its representation of facts; but we recognise clearly that 
there is a side to every question which the Daily News 
pleads for well and boldly, and we believe it would, 
as a reporting agency, publish news, speeches, and even 
letters diametrically opposed to every opinion it holds 
dear. That is a fine record to have maintained for 
-half a century, and therefore we congratulate our contem- 
porary, and hope in all sincerity that it is not growing old. 
It is not time for that yet. Every newspaper, as we have 
said, is a living entity, with a mysterious power of imposing 
its original tone upon successive generations of contributors, 
and every newspaper therefore must carry in it the seeds of 
decay; but its longevity is greater than that of men, and, 
unlike them, it has periods of rejuvenescence. The Daily 
._News has a hard fibre in it, and ought to last at least two hun- 
dred, or perhaps two hundred and fifty, years ; and instead of 
looking back at its beginning, we prefer to speculate on what 
it will be like when, having completed its centenary, it again 
appeals to the sympathies of its constituency and the world. 


We do not suppose it will be much changed either in price 
‘or form or size. The English world, with its strange re- 
luctance to pay for its literature, has settled that a penny is 
the proper price to pay for every morning paper exvept one, 
-~nd having settled that, expects nothing cheaper, but at the 
same time absolutely refuses to pay any more. We doubt if 
a combination of newspaper proprietors could force the public 
to give three-halfpence, and believe that if any catastrophe 
struck the Press, such as a general strike of papermakers, or a 
decline in the profits of advertising, the owners of journals 
would bear their lusses up to the point of ruin rather than face 
the certainty of a loss of circulation. It is true that if Parlia- 
ment, in a progressive fit, insisted on a decimal coinage, news- 
papers would be sold at five farthings, but the coin would still be 
called a penny, and the individual buyer would never know the 
difference. The present form too, will, we fancy, be retained. 
@o issue a morning paper in the form of an extra-sized maga- 
zine would make it more convenient to hold, but would also 
make it incomparably more difficult to read quickly, as we 
know from our experience of the New York Herald, and would 
interfere with one of the first conditions of English news- 
paper work. However prosperous the paper, its owners must 
-print off the mass of their issue within three hours, and any 
extra work in folding would worry the distributors to death, 
The American papers have no Parliamentary report which 
everybody seeks, almost before the debate is concluded, and 
the French papers think it good for their readers to caltivate 





intellectual patience. Nor do we see any reason why, even if 


it were financially possible, page should be added to page. : 
The public are only bored with such a quantity of reading, ' 
-advertisers are not fond of being buried alive, and there are | 
means, as we indicate below, for reducing the crushing mass of , 
“matter” which must be “got in” somehow. We do not’ 


rrr, 
fancy the Daily News of 1945 will differ very greatly in 
externals from the Daily News of 1895, any more than the 
Daily News of to-day differs from the Daily News of fifty 
years ago. It will, we see reason to hope, be printed on ‘ 
harder, whiter, and more opaque paper, newspaper owners 
having combined, on the discovery of a new fibre, to 
produce a special article for their own consumption; and it 
is possible that the printing may be made much clearer by the 
adoption of some new ink which will not be, we humbly trast, 
like a good deal of modern ink, iron-grey in colour. What ig 
happening to ink we cannot conceive; but if the Present 
process of degeneration goes on, the Legislature will have to 
interfere for the protection of the general eyesight, and make 
the use of any ink not genuinely black, one of the highest 
offences against the sanitary laws. The German oculistg Bay 
their type is ruinous to the eyes; but it is not half so destruc. 
tive as the mass of grey letters which every one now wade 
through before the sun is up. 

Nor do we sappose the matter in the Daily News will be 
very seriously changed. As the world contracts, and the 
nations become more connected, and telephones improve, the 
foreign intelligence will become more ample, and will be 
explained at very much greater length. The correspondents 
of the Times are obeying that impulse already, and explain ag 
well as narrate, sometimes to the infinite weariness of its 
readers—who are not, however, fined for skipping—sometimes 
to their great increase of interest and edification. All papers 
will sooner or later have to follow suit in that respect, and to 
make room they will, we think, be compelled to edit the 
eloquence of all but the weightiest politicians with 
severity at present unknown. It will not be possible, we 
fear, to curtail the abominable mass of sporting matter; 
the legal reports are as a rule already models of condensa. 
tion; and the suggestion so often made since Cobden’s time 
to omit the editorials, will never, we believe, in practice, be 
carried out. Leaders may grow shorter, as they have done 
in America and France, but the public will not like to do 
without cues, nor will the journalists or their employers con. 
sent to be deprived of their political power. That power, on 
the contrary, promises to become more attractive than ever, 
not only because office will be more frequently thrown open to 
mere ability, bat because of a very marked and singular change 
which is passing over the Press world. Journalists can be as 
independent as they like without injuring their journals, We 
cannot quite explain the reason even to our own minds, but of 
the fact we are absolutely certain; readers have ceased even 
to wish that the journals they prefer should agree with them 
in sentiment. You cannot to-day in the least predict the 
sentiments of the people upon a given occurrence, from the 
journals they prefer. We hope we shall not greatly offend 
the conductors of a journal we often admire, when we say that 
one-half of the thousands who must now buy the Daily 
Chronicle, and who read it with pleasure, would hang its editor 
if there was the smallest chance of his theories being reduced 
to practice. That is quite a new temper, and it will, when it 
is fully recognised, immensely increase the desire of able men 
to turn journalists, and immensely relax the intellectual 
discipline that formerly prevailed in newspaper offices, Writers 
will, within certain limits, say what they have to say, and 
therefore say it well, and proprietors will not mind. The 
editorial will not therefore disappear, and, taken as a whole, 
the contents of a newspaper will not, except as regards foreign 
intelligence, be very greatly altered. 

Nor, for the same reason, do we think the number of morn- 
ing newspapers will be very greatly increased. Judging by 
the analogy of other capitals, there ought to be at least seventy 
important morning newspapers in London, and there are only 
seven, but we question if the difference will be made up. The 
tendency of the day is to crowd to the big shops. The public 
does not care two straws to see its particular shade of opinion 
represented in a newspaper, but prefers greatly the excessive!y 
costly and varied article which the old concerns now pro- 
duce and offer for a penny. Unless therefore some great 
speculator with very large means, a clear brain of a special 
kind, and an equally specialised ambition, can produce 4 
perfectly novel and superior paper, the experiment could 
not succeed, and to fail in such an undertaking is very 
ruinous work. Within the last thirty years no one but 
Mr. Lloyd has succeeded in the enterprise; and we do 
not see why any new-comers shou!d have better luck, The 
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writer has an idea that a paper to be called the Ignoramus, 
to be filled with explanations only, and information upon 
all the topics of the hour, might have an unexpected success, 
the average man recognising his own ignorance with a 
humility of which few have any conception; but the experi- 
ment wil! never be tried, and if it were tried and succeeded, 
the result would not be a newspaper in the present meaning 
of the word. No doubt the incomes derivable from morning 
newspapers are very great; but they are difficult things for 
syndicates to manage, and individual millionaires rarely 
possess the special kind of ability required. We suspect that 
the London papers which are, will continue to be for 
dong periods, possibly for centuries; and that among the 
difficulties they will have to face, fierce competition will 
not be included. 





SANCTUARIES FOR WILD-BIRDS. 
EFERRING to the account of the wild-fowl on Holkham 
Lake, which appeared in the Spectator of January 18th, 
Mr. Francis Darwin writes from Arthington, in Yorkshire :— 
“‘ At Walton, in the late Mr. Waterton’s time, I often, in an 
evening, used to watch the birds congregating for their flight 
to their evening feeding-grounds, on the Humber and Lincoln- 
shire coast; and I have wished, and almost hoped, to see the 
time when large areas of sea and country, such as the Wash 
and parts of the Lincolnshire coast, with the Cromarty Firth, 
in Scotland, should be made sanctuaries for wild-birds, in 
which they, as the deer in the forest sanctuaries now do, could 
feel themselves at rest from the sportsman, and where those 
who like to watch the birds in their usual natural state could 
see them.” 

Our correspondent’s suggestion of creating a “ reserve” ona 

given area of sea and adjacent coast, isa new one. The nearest 
approach to such a sanctuary is that inside the Chesil Beach, 
where both sides of thelagoonarethe property of Lord Ilchester. 
There, in and below the swannery, immense numbers of fowl 
congregate and are left in peace, during the greater part of 
tbe winter, and though not so complete a “sanctuary” as the 
Holkham mere, where Lord Leicester has for many years 
refused to allow a shot to be fired, it is a concrete instance of 
the success attained by protecting a given area of sea-water. 
Great inlets, like the Wash and the Northern Firths, are less 
well suited for such “reserves” than inland lakes or land- 
docked harbours, partly because the fowl cannot obtain shelter 
from rough weather on such extensive tracts of sea, and also 
because, even in calm weather, their habits and appearance 
could scarcely be observed when the flocks are scattered over 
many thousands of acres. An ideal place for such a sanctuary 
would be the land-locked gulfs of Poole Harbour, where not 
only the diving and surface ducks, grebes, coots, cormorants, 
and occasional wild swans, would assemble in thousands in 
the winter months, if a truce could be proclaimed, bat also 
the flocks of still less accessitle shore-fowl, curlews, plover, 
cedshanks, knots, and the like, might be observed on the shores 
2s the ducks may now be observed on the inland lakes. Even 
these waders, the shyest of all shy fowl, learn to recognise a 
“ sanctuary,” and in one such reserve, suited for these birds, the 
writer has seen several species, such as the redshanks, snipe, 
and grey plover, usually unapproachable elsewhere, sleeping or 
resting within thirty yards of the furze-bush behind which 
he was concealed. ‘Those who have seen the shore-fowl 
on the Eastern ooasts, the knots, stints, plover, and curlew, 
rising literally in thousands, and drifting like dark clouds 
across the sands, but unapproachable either by the naturalist 
or the sportsman, will realise the interest and novelty of 
seeing them at close quarters. 

A large area, whether of land or water, is a desirable bat 
not a necessary condition for the establishment of a sanctuary. 
Confidence in the friendliness of human beings, and not the 
absence of mankind, is what wild-fowl rely upon in selecting 
a home for the hours of daylight. The wholly wild ducks 
exhibit none of that natural preference for total seclusion 
which is instinctive even in coop-reared pheasants. The brain- 
power of the duck is very considerable,—greater probably than 
that of any other bird (except the goose) commonly domesti- 
cated. There isno reason to doubt that they gauge accurately 
the limits of danger and safety when passing from the open 
country to protected waters, and by a process of reasoning as 
quick as that of human beings, they adapt their behaviour to 


At Monymusk, in Aberdeenshire, the home of Sir Francis 
Grant, numbers of wild-ducks used to take sanctuary on a 
pond adjoining the stables. The place was described by a 
writer as “‘a large duck-pond adjoining the stable square ; 
the ducks are not tame wild-ducks, but bond-fide wild-ducks, 
wild wherever else they go, but tame the moment they settle 
on the pond. They swim up to be fed within a few feet of 
any one, evincing no fear. Outside the precincts of their 
pond they are as wild as the wildest duck can possibly be.” 
Sir Francis Grant, in answer to a question addressed to him 
by Sir R. Payne-Gallwey, wrote of this wonderful “ duckery ” : 
—“ Every word in the account is perfectly true; a gentleman 
is staying with me to-day who never saw the ducks in the 
stable square before. He saw about one hundred and fifty, 
and the coachman called them and fed them with oats. Last 
Sunday I fed them, and they came within the length of my 
walking-stick.” 

The park at Walton Hall, which Charles Waterton 
inclosed and protected, only covered two hundred and sixty 
acres; the lake was large in proportion to the size of the 
park, containing twenty-four acres of water. But the modest 
limits of this park afforded complete and permanent sanctuary 
to most of the larger species of English birds, with the excep- 
tion of a few which do not care for woodiand or inland districts, 
and to many, including a colony of cormorants, which 
are only occasional visitors to other inland waters. The 
gathering of fowl was retarded for some time because he shot 
the widgeon, not believing that these birds, which he knew 
were only winter visitors, would be likely to remember the 
hospitality offered, and to requite it by a second visit. When 
he discovered his mistake, and the use of the gun was inter- 
dicted, the widgeon not only came in numbers, but remained 
both by night and day, feeding on the grass of the park lile 
geese. On one occasion he counted sixteen hundred and forty 
wild-duck on his lake, besides a flock of Canada geese, which 
came from a distance and enrolled themselves as part of its 
regular population. Though occasionally fired at when 
“out of bounds,” they seldom lost any of their number. 
Wild-fowl, unlike game, gain almost complete immunity 
from this source of danger by confining their journeys 
to the hours of dusk and dawn, and their preservers 
have little to fear from human prowlers round the fold. 
Waterton’s worst enemy was a fox, which climbed his 9 ft, 
wall by the aid of a pole left leaning against it. Rats and 
rabbits were the only other creatures banished from the 
park, and the latter only on account of their undue increase. 
The taste for maintaining near country houses some form 
of protected area, in which birds and animals may multiply 
unmolested, is already partly established. The gun is now 
banished from most country gardens, and here the wood- 
pigeon, magpie, and other large birds have accepted a year- 
long sanctuary and show themselves without fear, where 
formerly they only ventured to appear in the nesting-season. 
The increase so obtained in the numbers of wild birds and 
animals has struck others who desire to preserve these on the 
largest scale, mainly with the very opposite view of securing 
great numbers at certain times for the purposes of sport. 
In this case a “single and mighty Nimrod” often creates 
a semi-sanctuary which offers the opportunities to the 
naturalist which our corrrespondent desires. The system 
has been extended from the deer-forests of Scotland to the 
preserves of Norfolk. At Sandringham the Prince of Wales 
has created a “partridge sanctuary,” set with protecting 
plantations and sown with agreeable seed-plants. At 
Merton, in Norfolk, the number and variety of the fowl on 
the two meres owned by Lord Walsingham is a remarkable re- 
sult of partial sanctuary; the list of birds either seen or shot 
in one day at the end of the season includes snipe, wood- 
cock, teal, herons, gadwall, pochards, golden-eyes, swans, 
coots, moorhens, tufted duck, pintail, widgeon, shovellers, 
water-rails, gulls, kingfishers, and a sand-grouse. But 
it is in the economy of the “decoys” that the nearest 
approach to the establishment of sanctuaries on a large scale 
is now seen. 

Sir Thomas Browne was right when he attributed the 
abundance of wild-fowl in Norfolk to the “very many 
decoys, especially between Norwich and the sea.” “It may 
seem strange,” writes Mr. Stevenson, the author of “The 
Birds of Norfolk,” “to speak of the decoy, perhaps the most 





the treatment which their intelligence warns them to expect. 


deadly engine ever invented for the purpose of luring wild- 
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enthusiasm. 
‘not apply mm this particular case did not enter into the con- 
‘ gideretion of any one of those Senators who cheered the 
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fowl to their destruction, as being favourable to their 
abundance ; but it is strictly in accordance with fact. The 
great attraction of the decoy pond is its absolate seclusion ; 
here, the fowl which return in the morning from their 
nocturnal feeding-grounds find perfect rest, and pass their 
time peacefully, in happy unconsciousness of the destruction 
which may be going on within a few yards of them.” Decoys 


are being revived both in Norfolk and Saffolk. The main 


requirement for success is proximity to the coast, and 
absolate quiet, with, if possible, a thick plantation round the 
pool. The conditions which attract fowl to the decoy, 
would serve equally to establish a sanctuary in any of the 
home counties, or near any part of the coast. Even 
the neighbourhood of salt-water is not indispensable; 
there is one decoy working in the central Midlands. 
Bat the sites for the future establishment of sanctuaries 
for wild animals as well as for wild birds are to be 
found in the national forests. At the beginning of the 
next reign the terms on which these are held by the State will 
once more be arranged with the Crown. The “sporting 
rights ” should be secured, and their administration placed in 
the hands of practical naturalists. In Woolmer Forest there 
is a poo] and marsh, in which the wild-fowl are now shot 
annually by the officers of the Royai Engineertgat Aldershot 
(the forest being ieased to the War Office), which seems 
designed by nature as the site of the first national experiment 
in this direction. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TIME UNITED STATES AND THE NEW 
MONKOE DOCTRINE. 


LTo THE Eprro. or Tun “ Srectator.’’} 


S1r,—I was in England at the time of the publication of 
President Cleveland’s Message, and having since had some 
opportunity of hearing expressions of opinion in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, I am much impressed with the fact 
that each country is in danger of mistaking the real depth of 
fee.ing in the other country on this Venezuelan question. 
On reading the account of the manner in which the Senate 
received the President’s Message, my own first impression was 
that the exhibition of feeling was principally indicative of 
pleasure at i bold thrust delivered at John Bull, but Iam now 
quite convinced that, though that was undoubtedly to some 
extent the case, a feeling of genuine devotion to the idea of 
the Monroe doctrine was the real moving cause of the 
The question of whether the doctrine did or did 


Message to the echo;—the President had hoisted the danger. 
signal, and the spontaneous reply meant simply “ We are 
ready.” After consideration many have come now to wonder 
whether the doctrine as enunciated by President Monroe 
covers the present case at all, but concurrently with this 
doubt is springing up a feeling that if it does not it ought to 
be made to do so, and this among grave men. The new 
doctrine is nothing more or less than a determination to main- 
tain the territorial—and merely the territorial—integrity of 
the small Republics on this continent, and for this I believe 
that the United States will fight, even though unprepared. 
It cannot be of any advantage in a situation of such gravity 
to mistake the real feelings of either party to the controversy, 
and it is distinctly my impression that after a period of 
hesitation, opinion is hardening in favour of the President’s 
attitude. The sentiment is undoubtedly genuine and deep- 
seated, and not to be confounded with the Jingo spirit of which 
there was at first a good deal exhibited by a different class 
from those who are now supporting the President. Almost 
without any exception the American people condemn the 
coupling of a threat with the intimation that the United 
States would satisfy themselves as to the merits of the 
boundary dispute; but even in business circles, though the 
manner and the moment chosen are denounced in the roundest 
language, the position as now existing is generally accepted, 
and a fear of monetary losses would not exert an all-powerful 
influence even in Wall Street. In short, the feeling in 
America. is unquestionably much deeper than it was be- 
lieved. in England to be when the Meesage was first 








delivered. And in the same way most Americans have 
not the least conception of the depth of feeling that 
not only the substance, but also the manner of the Message 
stirred in England, many business men assuring one another 
—as evidence that the irritation would be found to be 
superficial—that the cloud, once blown over a few moments 
would suffice to bring the English investor into the American 
market again, which certainly is not the case. There is very 
little belief that the President’s action was, to any consider. 
able extent, a party move. After the first burst of almost 
unanimous applause, and the succeeding doubt and hesita. 
tion, the country seems now to be going through a second 
phase of warlike feeling. The consent is this time less 
unanimous, but also more dangerous, in that it is founded 
on the feeling that whether with or without the sanction 
of the Monroe doctrine, America should risk everything 
that must be risked in order to preserve to Venezuela the 
whole of the territory to which the United States believes 
her to be honestly entitled, and if, as I believe, the United 
States is prepared to go to war to maintain this position, all 
that can be said is that it is clearly within ber rights, and 
must be accepted with its consequences. With the vast 
majority of the nation supporting the President, and in- 
clining to give a new construction to the Monroe doctrine 
rather than to interpret it strictly according to what appears 
to have been its original spirit, it is impossible to feel that the 
position is anything but serious. 


It seems to me that we are drifting into danger through 
the constant repetition of the fatuous conviction that “it 
will never really come to war.” It is clear that events, as 
apart from changes of sentiment, are making matters 
steadily more difficult. The appointment of a Commis- 
sion, the personnel of which—with the exception perhaps of 
one member—commands general approval in this country, 
is another boat burned. The finding vf the Commis- 
sioners will carry much weight here, and should they take a. 
different view of the boundary line from that taken by Lord 
Salisbury, the controversy, so far as the American public is 
concerned, will become riveted on the question of the line 
rather than of the right to settle the line. Anything that can 
be.done, before the Commission reports, to convince each side that 
this game is being played with edged tools, will be far more con- 
ducive to a peaceful settlement than all the efforts that could 
be made afterwards, should the Commission deny the British 
claim. Iam speaking of facts as they exist and not as they 
might be. Both countries are in earnest, and we are proceed- 
ing towards an event, to wit, the reporting of the Commission, 
which clearly has as one of its possible results the alternative 
of an absolute capitulation by one side or the other, or war. 
The President has made a demand which the country is quite 
prepared to back up, but he has made it in a manner which 
tho country condemns. Now it seemsto me that if the people 
of the United States should give some intimation of regret 
for the manner in which the demand was presented, the people 
of Great Britain might consent to make the discussion 
and examination of the boundary question a joint matter ; 
convinced that the American people have the matter 
so much at heart as to be prepared to act practically 
as principals, and accept war as the result of a final 
disagreement. National susceptibilities would in this way 
be smoothed on both sides, and either a settlement mutually 
satisfactory arrived at, or force resorted to by common con- 
sent. Whether the contention of the United States is 
reasonable or not, so long as they are prepared to fight for 
it, it is a factor that must be dealt with. Any decision to 
which a joint commission should come would be likely to be 
jast. A decision favourable to Great Britain would of 
course be accepted by Venezuela, and would dispose of the 
dispute. An adverse decision by a joint commission would 
be accepted by Great Britain, whereas to disregard such a 
decision by President Cleveland’s Commission, which com- 
mands resect, and whose finding would create a grave pre- 
sumption against the justice of our claim, and to enter upon. 
war with the United States, would be a serious responsibility. 
—I an, Sir, &., 

BapGaoo;. 





[*«* We are compelled by the unusual pressure on our space to 
defer all our Letters. | 
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POETRY. 


VICTORY. 

So I have gained a crown, and lost a friend! 
What, was he envious of my echoed name P 
Did he aspire to what I did not claim, 

Mistake the summit that I dared ascend? 

And I who chiefly toiled that I might spend 
My hoarded hopes to crown his tardier fame, 
Sad and alone, in solitude and shame, 

Sit mourning, careless what the Fates may send. 


So David, when the latest fight was won, 
Recked not of all the faithful hearts that bled 
To comfort him, to guard bis troubled days ; 
He to his captains spake no word of praise, 
But wailed in cold unreasoning grief, and said, 
Oh, my son Absalom, my son, my son!” 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 











BOOKS. 


——@-—— 
THE CHARACTER OF MODERN WAR.* 

A Few months ago two of the most distinguished officers of 
our day expounded almost simultaneously their views upon 
the general management of a modern war. The Prussian 
General and Tarkish Field-Marsbal, Baron von der Goltz, 
author of The Armed Nation—perhbaps the most brilliant and 
fascinating account of the operations of war ever given to 
the general public—condensed his ideas upon the higher 
branches of strategy into a pocket volume of some two hun- 
dred pages, entitled The Conduct of War: a Short Manual of 
its Most Important Principles and Forms. At the same time 
the Austrian General ( Feldzeugmeister), Baron von Waldstitten, 
the indefatigable teacher of the reformed Austro-Hungarian 
army, published a pamphlet entitled Stiwtegical Principles 
in their application to the Campaign of 1866 in Italy. Both 
the volumes are addressed rather to the professional than to 
the general reader, and each of them deserves the close study 
of the public for which it is intended. Yet the professional 
teaching of each of these masters brings into relief matters 
that ought to be well known to the intelligent citizens of any 
country in which popular votes may influence the mode of 
preparation for war, or the policy by which it is avoided or 
brought about. 

Every one knows of course that, since the Peninsular 
campaigns and the Crimean War, there have been great 
changes, and a host of writers in the newspapers and 
reviews have held forth upon breechloaders, rifled guns, 
revised tactics, railways and telegraphs, and the rest of the 
mew machinery of the military world. But there have been 
changes of far more importance than those that are due to 
the progress of mechanical invention, and of these funda- 
mental changes the unprofessional public hears too little. 
War has become more serious and more businesslike; or 
rather, it has followed the example of business, and under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis. Just as the small firm, the 
stage-coach, and the pack-waggon have developed into the great 
limited company, using a network of railways and telegraphs, 
#0 war has transformed itself by enlarging the scale of its opera- 
tions. The principles are the same, but the application is modi- 
fied by the altered conditions. Baron Waldstitten gives a very 
atriking illustration of this change of scale. An army in war 
exists in three stages of action,—in the preliminary concentra- 
tion when it is at a distance from the enemy, but ready to 
begin; on the move; and in battle, or ready for battle. 
Halted at a distance from the enemy an army must be spread 
over the country in order to avoid the terrible inconveniences 
of food-supply and the dangers of sanitary trouble that beset 
a large force huddled up into a small space. On the move 
the army is necessarily spread out along many miles of a belt 
of parallel roads. With a view to battle it must be closely 
concentrated,—that is, packed into a small space so as to be 
able to deliver a blow smartly with all its force. These three 





* (1.) Kriegfiihrung, Kurze Lehre ihrer wichtigsten Grundsdtze und Formen, 
Von Colmar, Freiherr von der Goltz, Kgl. Preuss. Genoral Lieutenant, 3. D., &. 
1395. ——(2.) Strategische Grundsilze in threr Anwendung auf 
Lane” Joh, Freiherr yon Walds asten, K.K Fv ldzeng- 
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distinct conditions have always existed for all armies. But it 
is worth observing how they are affected by mere numerical 
increase. An army of thirty thousand men, such as Bona- 
parte led into Italy a hundred years ago, can quarter itself 
comfortably in a rectangle of about eighteen miles by 
fifteen. So resting, it can all be assembled at any one point 
of the area within the twenty-four hours, and when closely 
concentrated will find plenty of room in a circle with a radius 
of a couple of miles. Such a force can move along a single 
road and progress twelve or fourteen miles in a day; its 
front for battle will be little more than two miles. Its 
commander can easily communicate with any of his troops, 
and in battle can take in what is going on in a general 
view. Increase the force to one hundred thousand men, 
and you will require an area measuring thirty miles each 
way for its quarters; will need three or four roads for its 
movement; it will occupy in battle a front of six or seven 
miles, and you cannot without difficulty assemble it from its 
quarters on to a battlefield within the twenty-four hours. An 
army of two hundred thousand men when at rest covers a space 
measuring forty-five miles along each side; advancing along 
three roads it would stretch along them thirty to forty 
miles. To assemble it from its quarters on to a singke battle- 
field would be the work of three whole days. These figures. 
which are taken from Baron Waldstiitten’s pages, reveal 
better than any disquisition the increase in the difficulties of 
management that arise merely from the enormous numbers of 
modern armies, The art of spreading an army over the country 
for convenience of rest and of movement, yet of concentrating 
it in time for battle, becomes exceedingly delicate and difficult 


when three days are needed to collect the force which, if , 


kept together, must almost inevitably be exposed both to 
starvation and to the ravages of the dangerous diseases that 
spring from overcrowding and defective sanitation. So hard 
is it to move very large masses of troops, that an ill-disciplined 
or poorly organised army is in constant danger from its own 
unwieldiness; its manipulation is impossible except its com- 
ponent parts—bodies of thirty or forty thousand men—are 
perfectly schooled in all that concerns their own internal 
mechanism. Armies much larger then two hundred thousand 
men are probably in any case unmanageable, and the great 
military States of the Continent, with combatants counting 
by the million, will in their future wars divide these masses 
into a number of separate armies working to a common end, 
but kept apart except for great but brief occasions. 


The greatest change that hus taken place in the character 
of war is rather spiritual than material. ‘‘ War,” says Baron 
von der Goltz, “appears in our day as a rule in its natural 
shape,—i.e., as the bloody collision of nations, in which each 
of the parties to the fight aims at the entire overthrow, or, 
if possible, the destruction of its adversary.” That is a 
sentence to be pondered by every Englishman. Perhaps it 
requires a little amplification, for it contains an allusion to a 
famous investigation too little known in this country. The 
profound thinker who, after the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, devoted the rest of his life to the analysis of their 
lessons, and left it as an invalaable legacy to his Prussian 
countrymen, declared just before his death that his life’s 
work had taught him two elementary but profound truths. 
He proclaimed first that war is always in all circumstances 
nothing but a chapter of national policy; its ends are those 
of the statesman, the only difference between that chapter 
and the one that precedes it being that when the page of war 
begins the instrument used is force; when force has done its 
work, the thread, continued in the next chapter, is the same 
that ran through the bloodstained passages called war. His 
second discovery was that if war were logically conducted, each 
side would, from beginning to end, aim at the total destruction 
of the enemy’s forces, by which is meant, not necessarily kill- 
ing all his men, but making an end of all his armies. The, 
armies that surrendered at Sedan and Metz were in this sense 
destroyed, though only a percentage of the men were killed or 
hurt. The logical proceeding is to fight till the enemy is 
disarmed and prostrate, and then to dictate your terms, 
which in that case will be whatever you like,—annexation, or 
anything short of it that you please. It is evident, however, 
that all wars have not been waged in this logical fashion nor 
carried to this extreme. Clausewitz classified wars according 
as they conformed to this absolute type or not. He saw 
in Napoleon’s wars the marks of this rigid logic, and 
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believed that their extreme violence was due to the 
fact that they were waged not by Princes for dynastic 
ends, but by nations for self - preservation. He con- 
trasted their fierce energy with the milder character 
and the half-measures of earlier eighteenth-century wars, 
and wondered whether in the future wars would always have 
the absolute character of these of his own time, or would 
revert to the tameness of an earlier period. The passage 
quoted from Baron von der Goltz refers to this discussion. 
It expresses the conviction, shared by all contemporary mili- 
tary thinkers, that the identification of Governments with 
nations has made permanent what Clausewitz called the abso- 
late type of war. Baron von der Goltz holds then, that if two 
great Powers of our time have a difference, no matter how 
trifling or what the subject, which results in hostilities, the aim 
of each side will be to strike down the adversary, to utterly 
crush and disarm him, and then to dictate conditions as 
extreme as the forbearance of other great Powers will allow. 
This is the view held by all Continental military men, and by 
all Continental Governments. It may be well to consider 
what it means if applied to the case of our own country. 
The view held by the military advisers of every Continental 
Government is that if their nation should ever be at war 
with Great Britain, its military aim will be to strike down 
and disarm this country, and then, but not till then, to 
exact such terms ascan be had. A disarmed and helpless 
nation cannot argue about terms; the phrase “such terms 
as can be had” refers not to the British resistance, which 
would be ex hypothesi at an end, but to the possibility that to 
demand too much would arouse the jealousy of some other 
Power till then neutral. For example, in such an event as 
the thorongh defeat of the British forces, it may well be 
believed that no Continental Power would acquiesce in the 
annexation of Great Britain by the victor. But it may equally 
well be doubted whether any Continental Power would risk 
its own existence in a war against the conquering State, 
merely to prevent Great Britain being shorn of her maritime 
forces, or of her Indian Empire. The conclusion to be drawn 
from these reflections is that war in our time is bound to be 
a struggle for national existence, in which everything is risked, 


as 


with that dash of sadness in them which seems inherent in 
the Irish nature ; but to our minds, in Mr. Yeate’s hands they 
all suffer more or less from a certain want of clearness of 
expression in the telling of them, and this is more especially 
the case in the longest and most ambitious of them, “The 
Wanderings of Usheen.” In it Mr. Yeats has given the rein 
to his luxuriant fancy and undoubted power of language, —a 
power which recalls Mr. Thompson’s copious wealth of beauti- 
ful or fantastic words and images. And Mr. Yeats, too, like 
Mr. Thompson, is tempted to rely on the sound and rush of 
his words without pausing to consider whether he may not be 
in danger of obscuring his meaning, and of rendering his 
story somewhat difficult or at times impossible to follow 
clearly. In the “Song of the Happy Shepherd,” he thus 
pleads for the use of words—merely as sounds, it seems to 
us (the italics are our own) :— 
“ Go gather by the humming sea 

Some twisted, echo-harbouring shell, 

And to its lips thy story tell, 

And they thy comforters will be, 

Rewording in melodious guile 

Thy fretful words a little while, 

Till they shall singing fade in ruth, 

And die a pearly brotherhood ; 

For words alone are certain good: 

Sing them, for this is also sooth.” 
But all Mr. Yeats’s poems are not injured by this defect. In 
“The Countess Cathleen,” by far the best of the two little 
dramas, one of which deals with the triumph of good, and the 
other of evil, there is not a trace of it, and both the language 
and imagination, of which there is considerable evidence, are 
under perfect control, and, while heightening the beauty and 
interest of the story, in no way interfere with the reader’s 
grasp of it. 

A terrible famine strikes a certain district in Ireland, 
and of this, two demons take advantage for the pur- 
pose of winning souls for their master, the Prince of 
Evil, appearing sometimes as two grey owls, sometimes as 
two rich merchants with unlimited gold, with which they 
bargain for the souls of the starving and desperate peasantry, 
who at the sight of the money throng about them “ noisy as 





and in preparation for which therefore no conceivable exertion 
must be spared. 

It is worth observing that the absolute form of war is 
deduced not from any of the changes in weapons or in the 
organisation of armies, but from the entrance of nations into 
the arena which was before occupied by “sovereigns and 
statesmen.” The dynastic form of war was a courtly duel, 
which went on until the first wound, whereupon honour was 
satisfied, reparation made, and the episode closed. The 
national form is a bitter quarrel, and a fight which ends only 
when one or the other combatant lies prostrate and helpless 
at the mercy of his foe, whose first anxiety will be to prevent 


seagulls tearing a dead fish.” But the great object of the 
demons is to gain the soul of the fair young Countess 
Cathleen, who, weary of waiting for her ships of grain and 
herds of cattle, for which she has sent for the relief of her 
people, and worn out by the sigit of their sin and suffering, 
and her long prayers for them, is found at last by the demons 
fallen asleep on the altar-steps in her oratory. This seems 
to be their chance, and so to their aid, among other unearthly 
creatures, they summon “ sowlths” and “thivishes ” thus :— 


“ First Merchant. I will draw them in. 
[He cries through the window] 
Come hither, you lost souls of men, who died 


In drunken sleep, and by each other’s hands, 





the beaten enemy from ever recovering sufficient power to be 
able to renew the quarrel with hope of success. 

This is no doubt an extreme view. Even in the bitterest 
international quarrel there are elements that tend to modera. 
tion. But the extreme which has just been described is at 
present the one towards which the balance inclines, and it is 
worth setting forth, if only for one reason, that it bas been 
fully considered by every statesman in Europe except those 
of our own country, none of whom have ever given signs of 
even a nodding acquaintance with it. This tendency of modern 
war to extremes is the fact that gives such immeasurable im- 
portance to the right kind of preparation, and makes it, above 
all things, necessary that a Cabinet of civilians should have 
as its thoroughly informed and trusted advisers the best 
naval and the best military strategist that the nation pos- 
sesses. To have selected Lord Wolseley as Commander-in- 
Chief is a good thing; to bring him into the closest relation 
with the Prime Minister would be better, and the best thing 
that the Government could possibly do would be to find him 
a naval colleague, his equal in reputation, experience, and 
ability, and endued with an authority over the Navy co-ordi- 
nate with that which the Commander-in-Chief exercises over 
the Army. 





MR. YEATS’S POEMS.* 


When they had bartered you away to us 

At Shemus Rua’s: hither, thivishes, 

Who mourn among the scenery of your sins, 
Turning to animal and reptile forms, 

The visages of passions: hither, sowlths; 
Leave marshes and the reed-encumbered pools, 
You shapeless fires, that were the souls of men, 
And are a fading wretchedness. 


" Second Merchant. ; ; I hear 

A crying as of storm-distempered reeds. 

And now the sowlths and thivishes rise up 

Like steam out of the earth; the grass and leaves. 

Shiver and shrink away and sway about, 

Blown by unnatural gusts of ice-cold air.” 
And when they obey, the demons command them to bring 
more and more gold. Then with her half-waking thoughts 
the demons mingle one that may serve their evil purpose. 
Finally she explains to her people :— 

“ A sad resolve wakes in me. I have heard 

A sound of wailing in unnumbered hovels, 

And I must go down, down, I know not where. 

Pray for the poor folk who are crazed with famine; 

Pray, you good neighbours.” 
And standing upon the steps of her oratory, above the 
kneeling peasants, cries aloud, “Mary, queen of angels, and 
all you clouds and clouds of saints, farewell!” And so, for 
the redemption of the souls of her people, and in order to 
have money wherewith to save their starving bodies till her 


THE poems in this volume are founded chiefly on old Irish own comes, she signs away her own white soul to the Prince 
legendary myths and folklore, strange and weird stories, | o¢ Darkness :—not, however, until the minstrel, who loves 
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“ You shall yet know the love of some great chief, 
And children gatbering round your knees. Leave you 
The peasants to the builder of the heavens.” 
%o which she answers :— 
“JT have no thoughts: I hear a cry—a cry.” 
And soon afterwards, in sight of her people whom she has 
thus saved, dies in the arms of her old nurse, saying :— 
“ Bend down your faces, Oona and Aleel : 
I gaze upon them as the swallow gazes 
Upon the nest under the eave, before 
He wander the loud waters: do not weep 
Too great a while, for there is many a candle 
On the high altar though one fall.” 
But one of the angels who came to do battle with the Powers 
of Hell declares that— 
“The light beats down: the gates of pearl are wide, 
And she is passing to the floor of peace, 
And Mary of the seven times wounded heart 
Has kissed her lips, and the long blessed hair 
Has fallen on her face; the Light of Lights 
Looks always on the motive, not the deed, 
The Shadow of Shadows on the deed alone.” 
It will be seen from this brief summary that it is a poem 
of real imagination and poetical power. We cannot conclude 
this little notice of it without quoting the striking and 
original image uttered by the old nurse, when the dreary 
thought of life without her child first falls upon her heart :— 
“The years like great black oxen tread the world, 
And God the herdsman goads them on behind, 
And I am broken by their passing feet.” 

The volume contains, too, besides the poems of Irish 
legendary lore of which we have spoken above, some pretty 
little songs and three ballads simply and poetically told, as 
such things should be, and with a touch of genuine pathos. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Ir is always with a sense of mental confusion and trepidation, 
not allayed by gleams of faint disturbing hope, that we opena 
new book by Mr. George Meredith. We have of late years been 
often assured—not only by irresponsible young critics, but by 
various men who speak with authority—that Mr. Meredith is 
a great novelist ; and from our consciousness of a personal con- 
viction that he is simply a novelist whose books contain a few 
isolated great things, is born two discordant temptations,—the 
temptation to shout in a voice of shrill dogmatism, or to whisper 
in accents of quavering self-distrust. Our only encouragement 
to rely upon our own instincts is provided by the fact that 
where we are to-day there were all the critics some ten years 
ago. Mr. Meredith’s warmest eniogists will allow that the 
novels on which his claim to greatness must be based had 
been published prior to 1885, but up to that year no sus- 
picion of his supremacy had visited either the public or 
the critics. Indeed, the public, naturally but unwisely, 
ignored Mr. Meredith altogether, and his critics agreed 
that he was a writer of considerable int:llectual grip, with 
very remarkable literary gifts, but that as a novelist he 
was 80 very unequal and at times so laboriously ineffective 
that it was all but impossible to place him. This is cer- 
tainly the view that is sugges ted by his recent performances, 
and especially by The Amazing Marriage. Itis rich in shrewd 
observation, in wise reflection, in witty epigram—indeed Mr. 
Meredith’s wit is his most distinctive endowment—and there 
are just a few scenes which have a certain dramatic flavour; 
but in the qualities which make a great work of fiction 
recognisable as a creative organism, it is even conspicuously 
deficient. The story—if story it can be called—has just three 
landmarks, the marriage itself, which is “amazing” only in 
virtue of the fact that Lord Fleetwood deserts his wife almost 
immediately after the ceremony, the birth of a mysterious 
and unaccountable baby, and the final retirement of the 
incredible husband into a monastery. In the intervals a 
number of people pop in and out, or hold the stage for a 
time, with the apparent purpose of providing material for 
Mr. Meredith’s Meredithisms of epigram or paradox; for they 
are bodiless phantoms which give us no feeling of flesh and 
blood. Of course there are passages in the novel which 
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arrest and startle, which make the intellect tingle with a 
prickly tingling as of a galvanic current; there are even 
passages which charm—witness that early chapter, “A 
Mountain Walk in Mist and Sunshine ”—but the book asa 
whole is terribly hard reading for the natural man. Of course 
it will be haughtily said by the Meredithians that Mr. Meredith 
does not write for the natural man, that his caviare is not 
intended to appeal to the palate of “ the general ;” but in this 
case, what of the claim to greatness? Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Cervantes appealed to a world, not toa céterie; 
but the mention of such names as these is cruel to Mr, 
Meredith, so we will simply note the fact that his con- 
temporary, Thackeray—a novelist of genius if ever there was 
one—made himself heard with delight by the ratepayer in 
Suburbia, as well as by the lounger at the literary clubs. 
Mr. Meredith might have had a place beside Thackeray; 
he has chosen a place beside Lyly, and only the intel- 
lectual vigour of much of his work will prevent the new 
Euphuism—a great literary nuisance it is!—from being as 
short-lived as the old. 

There is a vigour, a vitality, and a certain gusto in the 
work of Mr. Paul Cushing, which makes it attractive and 
exhilarating, though we hardly think that any of his later 
books have quite falfilled the promise of The Blacksmith of 
Voe, a story which was not only strong, but much more 
closely knit than some of its successors. Mr. Cashing is 
always at his best when he is closest to Nature, and the 
freshest, most striking chapters in The Shepherdess of Treva 
are those early chapters in the first volume, which justify 
the title by their bold, spirited rendering of the free, open- 
air life of Bitha Treloare in those simple, unsophisticated 
days before her story had begun, and when the visit to Treva 
of the great painter Occamore had given the girl her first 
glimpse of a larger life. We know few more charmingly felt 
pastoral episodes than the adventure of Bitha and her fleecy 
friend, the ram, ‘ Peter,’ whose frisky leap over the chasm 
might have been a contribution to tragedy rather than to 
comedy; and, indeed, all these early pages are fresh and 
sharp with the savour of the heather and the brine of the sea. 
Mr. Cushing’s novels never drag; there is in them a fine 
impetus which carries the reader along; but after Bitha 
leaves Treva, in the dangerous companionship of Middlemass, 
to make her ill-fated sojourn in the moral lazar-house from 
which she escapes untainted but hardly unscathed, the course 
of the narrative is a little more conventional than is usual in 
the writer’s books. In actual life we are not very familiar 
with the aspirant who after five years of study paints the 
picture of the season ; but in fiction he or she can be depended 
upon to put in an appearance at intervals of not longer than 
six months. Bitha plays once more the hackneyed réle; but 
it must be admitted that she plays it in a fresh unhackneyed 
way; and though the competition of the dealers in Dane’s 
back-parlour for the great work is quite incredible, it is 
really a stirring bit of invention. There are some good 
sturdy improbabilities in The Shepherdess of Treva, but 
Mr. Cushing’s vitality seems to make them things of no 
account; for improbability is like a nettle,—to finger it 
gingerly is disastrous, but to grasp boldly is safe. We 
have a more serious quarrel with the doleful conclusion of the 
story, which, though carefully led up to, is not inevitable, but 
strikes one as being a trouble-saving expedient. Still, it is 
easy to imagine Bitha living through her trial and being 
happy ever afterwards; and if we do this, there is nothing to 
mar the enjoyable quality of Mr. Cushing’s novel. 


The author of Too Fair a Dawn has given to his or her book 
—we incline to the “ her”—a by-no-means appropriate title. 
We think we are about to read a story of the gradual or 
sudden overclouding of bright prospects; but as a matter 
of fact the meteorological indications are from the out- 
set most unpromising, and no one but a novice in the 
art of forecasting fiction would anticipate anything but 
trouble of some kind from such a marriage as that of 
Dynevor Dagenham, who has the gambling instinct in 
his blood, and the feather-brained girl, Crystal Rowhurst, 
who was in exceptional need of a strong, wise, dominant 
protector. The trouble, when it comes, however, is not of the 
kind which we naturally expect, and we cannot think that the 
author is consistent with her original conception in tracing 
the development of character in the husband and wife. 





Dagenham has good impulses, but in the early chapters he 
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has none of the stout moral fibre which he afterwards 
exhibits; and, on the other hand, we feel that Crystal, in 
spite of her want of principle, has far too little resource and 
courage to carry out such a crime as the theft of Mrs. Brake- 
speare’s diamonds. Dynevor’s plain, capable, helpful sister, 
Audrey, is much more lifelike; but somehow the book as a 
whole lacks grip and convincingness. 


We like it better, however, than we can bring ourselves to 
like The Desire of the Moth,—a purposelessly dreary story 
which, though devoid of any aggressive defects in the mere 
writing, has no literary charm that suffices to atone for its 
drearines. Luigia Daubigny is the daughter of an Italian 
mother whose faithlessness to her devoted and trusting 
husband has soured and ruined his life. The lady who calls 
herself ‘‘Capel Vane”—here there can be no doubt whatso- 
ever about the author’s sex—does not expound any theory 
of heredity, and for this abstinence from ‘“ modernity ” 
readers will be properly thankful; but it seems to be quietly 
assumed from the first that Luigia’s career must be a 
duplicate of her mother’s, and when, without any adequate 
prompting, she marries a loyal, kindly gentleman who is 
three times her own age, we know so well what is coming, 
that it is hardly necessary to read the rest of the book. The 
portion of the story which comes between this opening and 
the foreseen catastrophe is mere padding, which serves no 
purpose but to fill the two volumes; and the catastrophe 
itself, in the bringing about of which Luigia, rather than 
Lord Egan, is the seducer, is treated in a mawkishly 
sentimental and conventional manner, which adds to its 
unsavouriness. A theme of this kind may be made tragically 
impressive if treated with freshness and power, but there is 
no trace of either in the merely distasteful pages of The Desire 
of the Moth. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan seems to be settling down into the 
well-worn rut of good old-fashioned melodrama, like that 
which used, a generation ago, to delight the readers of the 
London Journal and the play-goers of the Surrey theatres. 
Indeed, we incline to think that even nowadays, an adapta- 
tion of Lady Kilpatrick—and really very little in the way 
of adaptation would be needed—might achieve a really 
respectable success on the Adelphi stage. There are three 
most admirable and unrelenting villains; there is a fourth 
villain, equally admirable, but less unrelenting, probably 
because he is always under the influence of whisky; there is 
the regulation Scotch servant to provide the comic relief; 
and the scene in which the hero rescues his mother from the 
mill which has been set on fire by the villains, would bring 
down the house. As Desmond Macartney is such a delight- 
ful young man, and as Lord Kilpatrick’s nephew and heir is 
so much the reverse of delightful, we know that Desmond 
will finally fall upon. his feet; and all the laws of melodrama 
decree that the sham-priest who celebrated the marriage of 
Lord Kilpatrick and Desmond’s peasant mother, should, after 
all, turn out to be not a sham but the genuine article. Of 
course the book is fall of absurdities, and it is a pity to see 


aman of Mr. Buchanan’s powers descending to such a very | 


cheap kind of pot-boiling; but Lady Kilpatrick will serve to 
while away the time spent in a railway journey between, say, 
London and Brighton. 


Miss Blanche Atkinson in 4 Commonplace Girl has done ex- 
tremely well something which most of our younger feminine 
novelists find it very difficult to do at all—she bas written 
a refined, graceful, quiet story which, if not thrilling, is 
interesting from first to last without even a single recourse 
to those crude condiments of theme and treatment which are 
rapidly ruining the palates of the younger generation. “It’s 
@ poor thing,” said Mrs. Poyser, “ when the flavour of the 
dinner is in the cruets;” but the flavour of the simple little 
meal prepared by Miss Atkinson is in the dish itself, and 
though it may have little of what is nowadays called 
piquancy, it has a good deal of what in all days is known 
as pleasantness. The book is a simple chronicle of life in a 
North-country English village, and the writer steers admirably 
between the Scylla of sensationalism and the Charybdis of 
flatness. From the latter she is saved by her quick eye for 
character and her unpretentious skill in rendering what she 
sees, Judith Mordaunt, the “commonplace girl,” is not, we 
think, individualised with quite sufficient sharpness; but 
Stillman, the nouveau riche, the good Broad Church parson 
Dale, the clever, up-to-date Tyson girls, and the warm. 








hearted, deformed little Methodist dressmaker, Miss Owth. 
waite, make a really lifelike group of portraits, Misa 
Atkinson’s work is unpretentious, and perhaps not specially 
striking, but it is good with a very agreeable kind of 
goodness. 


That The Signora is not without merit may be frankly 
allowed, but such merit as it bas does not prevent it from 
being a disappointing book. Mr. Andreae in his first venture 
may be said to have struck twelve all at once, for Stanhope of 
Chester was that extremely rare thing, an originally conceived 
ghost-story, and both in construction and narration it was 
nothing less than excellent. Curiously enough, it is in con. 
struction and narration that The Signora most conspicuously 
fails. The story lacks form and organism; one of the few 
prominent characters, Margaret Welby, is really a superfluity, 
and the altogether unexpected dénowement is about as 
inartistic as anything of the kind that we can at the moment 
remember. The solution of the narrative problem, which igs 
given in the final chapter, piles up the improbable to the 
height of the impossible, and utterly defies that imaginative 
credence which it is the work of even the most romantic 
fiction to compel. It is nothing less than astounding that 
the author of Stanhope of Chester should have made such a 
fiasco us he has made in the identity muddle which is the 
central secret of The Signora. Mr. Andreae must, as the little 


moral song says, “Try, try, try again! ” 





THE STORY OF THE COMMUNE. 
WE may soon begin to regret the times when History wasa 
plant of slow growth, and it was reserved for a fature genera- 
tion to form any definite judgment of its greater phenomena, 
It is not the first time of late that we have been called upon 
to notice the ever-increasing mass of books which are written 
about the painful but fascinating subject of the Commune of 
Paris, and the terrible Civil War whose story so painfally 
revives upon a smaller and shorter scale the excesses of the 
French Revolution. The volume before us, however, is, as we 
suppose, the first that has appeared in English in the form of 
a grave chronicle collated from all the best available sources, 
comparing conflicting accounts, and examining into the causes 
of things. The other versions that we have read, and from 
time to time reviewed, have been for the most part the re- 
vival of old letters and old personal stories; usually sensa- 
tional], and verging on the commonplace or the scandalous, with 
little in them to be in any sense dignified by the name of 
history. The reproduction of such a feature of the day as 
special correspondence is in no sense to be treated as a serious 
chronicle. But it is strange to think how fast time moves as 
we grow older, and that a quarter of a century has passed 
since the wild upheaval after Sedan, which resulted in the 
foundation of a Republic which then seemed to be the merest 
ephemeral of the shifting sands, but now, in spite of constant 
variations and perpetual changes of Ministry, begins to look 
as if it were founded upon rock. With rather superfluous 
candour, and a refreshing air of naiveté, Mr. Thomas March 
tells us in his introductory chapter that “to understand all 
the currents of thought which helped to sweep the Commune 
into being, some knowledge of the reign of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. is necessary.” It must be confessed that this 
is no unsafe position to take up, and that whatever the 
especial constitution of currents which sweep into being, 
there can be no doubt that the reign of Louis Napoleon had 
a good deal to do with leading up tothe Commune. Batif the 
stability of the Republic be a thing to be believed in, it was 
but the last link in the chain of a series of contributive events. 
Perpetual changes of masters, under one name or another, had 
fairly worn the patience of the people out. The shows and 
pomps which seemed to dazzle, only served to weary them. 
And the Kings and Emperors who thought that the glitter of 
their courts, and the profuse expenditure which attended 
them, killed discontent and established power, were only 
raising up against themselves fresh forms of outrage and 
revolt. The French people may like to be led by a strong 
band; but they like to be the strong hand better, and if they 
suffer, to feel that they suffer, even in the throes of a Revolu- 
tion or a Commune, from some power which they believe to be 
themselves. All the changes of Ministers and officials, which 
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would tire the English spirit out, are to them so many tokens 
of their supremacy; and if one can read the signs of the last 

uarter of a century at all, the surrender of Sedan was a sur- 
rerder of the past altogether. The Commune was its awful 
rebound ; but we believe that the causes of Commune and 
qerror vanished with it, and though the French nature may 
ynd must remain unaltered, all in it that tends to these im- 
possible excesses will wich another generation have fully 
passed away. That the writer of the history before us 
wishes to meddle with Louis Napoleon as little as possible, 
except as a mere antecedent, may be gathered from the 
fact that his name does not appear in the index attached 
to the volume at all. Indeed this humble but neces- 
sary part of a usefal book of this kind appears to have 
been too much neglected. Its needs no index, however, to 
bring back to those who remember it, the startling catas- 
trophe of Sedan, perhaps the greatest and most utterly 
unexpected coup de theatre which the world’s history has 
known. The present writer had gone out just a fortnight 
before to the Engadine, and on his way been brought sud- 
denly face to face with the realities of war, the cannon 
booming sullenly before Strassburg as the train passed on its 
ordinary way on the right bank of the Rhine, and the huge 
waiting-room at Cologne Station being converted to a hospital. 
In a little hotel at, St. Moritz, then at a very early stage of its 
development, the telegram arrived in its usual half-Hebraic 
form, which bore the strange news that visitors could not 
realise, What must it not have been in Paris, that brief 
message, “ Macmahon defeated at Sedan; his army and the 
Emperor taken prisoners; Bazaine unrelieved”? And even 
then the news had been kept back for two days. 

Mr. March’s description of the scene that followed is vivid 
enough,—that of the huge assemblage, in the Sunday daylight, 
on the Place de la Concorde and the “Corps Législatif” 
(which is not, however, a geographical expression), swayed 
and possessed by one common idea, the deposition of the 
Emperor. Whatever his share in the catastrophe, we have 
neyer quite understood the feeling, as its inevitable result, 
that of producing still further disorganisation, might even 
have struck the masses. An effective Regency of popular 
appointment would have been the measure which should most 
have commended itself to the general mind, one would have 
thought, under the pressure of so perilous a position. But 
the mob does not reason at such times as these; and the 
lineal descendant of the Parisian populace which “ invaded a 
Queen’s apartments and gained its will,” determines to invade 
the Parliament House, and “settle accounts with this useless 
debating society which upholds, or at least has upheld, an 
Emperor whom fate and infatuation have brought to ignominy 
and hatred.” So the mob did, and the legislative body re- 
turned from an adjournment to find it in possession, and for 
Leon Gambetta, one of the Republican Deputies, to bring 
the chaos to an issue by declaring the Napoleonic dynasty at 
an end, and going with Jules Favre and others to the Hotel 
de Ville to proclaim the Republic, and to form a new Govern- 
ment. The unhappy Empress, so far forgotten for the hour, 
and happier than her Austrian prototype, saw the throng from 
the windows of the Tuileries, and escaped to England before 
night. 

The pages that follow read like a story of organised disor- 
ganisation. The Internationalists appear on the one hand, 
and the revolutionary journalists on the other, and Rochefort 
and Mangin and Delescluze assume force and importance in 
the story. Mutual distrust and unintermitting rivalry seem 
to animate the whole, rather than any spirit of patriotism or 

even of self-defence. The Central Committee and the Inter- 
national Association established themselves as distinct bodies, 
holding separate meetings and having no official intercourse, 
though with constant unofficial communication through the 
numerous persons who were members of both. They took 
upon themselves as a Government all the responsibilities of 
the hour, announced urbi et orbi the change of the régime, 
proclaimed the invincibility of the French Army and the 
constancy of the French people, and declared through Jules 
Favre the fixed determination of the entire country to cede to 
the enemy no stone of her forts, and no inch of her territ ory. 
That famous declaration has passed into melancholy history, 
and was illustrated by a tearful interview of Favre with 
Bismarck outside the walls of Paris. Blood and iron proved 


too strong for tears. The whole of the story that followed | attractive of the races of the world. 


was full of dramatic surprises. Scarcely less startling than 
Sedan itself was the news that came of the complete beleaguer- 
ment of Paris. The thing seemed incredible in the days of 
railways and telegraphs, that the capital of life and pleasure 
should be cut off from the great world, a portent never possible 
in the days of the first Napoleon, when all the Powers of 
Europe had been leagued against France. The world would 
not believe that its letters and messages could not passin and 
out in the usual way; and the rivalry of the various corres- 
pondents of the newspapers, the feats of this journalist and 
that, and the observations of the “Besieged Resident,” were the 
talk of every morning’s breakfast-table. Meantime, within the 
besieged city all the passions were seething and fermenting, 
which led up to that awful Commune, which is the main 
subject of the book. 3t is very like a second edition of the 
Revolution in little; though shootings-down take the place 
of the guillotine, and the terrible incendiarism which broke 
out like a fever among the crowd formed the central feature 
of the lawless spirit :— : 

“Paris scarcely knew day from night. The now thick, black 
cloud of smoke which hung over the Seine, and on either side of 
it, obscured the daylight and intensified the horrors of an awful 
drama. The air was hot with the fires raging in every direction ; 
close, through the cloud above and the absence of wind; fetid, 
with the stench arising from human blood which lay in congealed 
pools along the streets and splashed upon houses, and from the 
dead bodies which still remained where they had fallen, or had 
been merely removed from one open place to another. Additional 
though smaller conflagrations had been ignited by the federates 
during the night in the eastern district. Viewed from a distance, 
the sight was majestic and terrible, never to be forgotten; in the 
midst of it, the terror and stupefaction were almost beyond human 
endurance. Men cried because of it, and because in no other way 
could they reduce the severe tension under which their hearts 
and minds laboured. The earliest lit fires still burnt on; the 
more recent devoured with yet unwhetted fury all that which the 
malign incendiarists had intended for destruction. On all sides 
were heard the roar of the flames, the breaking of timbers, and 
the crashing in of roofs and walls. The devastation was so 
tremendous, and the agent employed to effect it so fearful a foe 
to fight, that it seemed to the awe-struck Parisians almost past 
credence that the creatures who had set in motion such a formid- 
= power should be of the same nature and language as them- 
selves.” 





We suppose as we quote that it really is still too soon to write or 
read this story with any sort of judicial calmness. Somehow, 
in the growth of papers and reports, the world seems to have 
been fairly sickened of the subject. For hardly any of the 
leading men of the Commune has Mr. March a word to say, 
and we presume that it must be the inevitable result of mani- 
festations of this kind. Varlin, who was shot on Montmartre 
by the crowd rather because they were bent on shooting 
somebody than for any other cause, was, according to Mr- 
March, “in honour, modesty, and sincerity, the noblest of the 
entire Commune.” His is not one of the best-known names; 
and we doubt not that in the coming time there will be found 
enthusiasts to whitewash the leaders of the Commune, even 
as after a period they did Robespierre and his companions; 
but, as we fear, with much the same measure of success. The 
stories of the deaths of the Archbishop, of Rossel, and of 
others, are revived and told again by the author, and the 
last historical phenomenon of wholessle blood - madness 
set out with much fullness. That human nature is an 
unregenerate and awfal thing, and that it has perhaps a 
wilder streak in France than anywhere else, is aimost all 
that practically results from the historical inquiry which Mr. 
March appears to have proposed. That “only the outcasts 
of society can own a universal republic,” as only the dumb 
have a universal language, is not a sentiment of a very clear 
bearing; while to say, as a conclusion, that “ the idea that the 
poor are deprived of their birthright by the selfish action of 
the rich,” is “one which had vitality and which yet lives,” is 
surely to understate very mildly indeed the problem which 
lies at the root of the whole business of government. If that 
idea were not the motive power of half the outrages, public 
and private, which the increase of scientific destructives makes 





more dangerous every day—half the science of nowadays 
being applied to mutilating people, and the other half to 
mending them—we should be well on the road to a happier 
state of things. We do not see that it is likely to disappear. 
But we do hope and believe that the endurance of a steady 
Republican Government in France, not “ universal,” but 
constitutional increasingly, is the best security against the 
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THE GOLDEN AGE.* 
By a polite fiction childhood is called the golden age, but we 
doubt if anyone grown to man’s estate would beg Time to 
“ran back and fetch the age of gold” for his own individual 
delectation. The most that can be said of it is that child- 
hood has no sense of responsibility, but imaginative children 
suffer tortures of fear, and sensitive children feel with the 
utmost keenness any slights or acts of cruelty or injustice- 
It is a time of hopefulness and of vague aspirations, of 
looking out into a world magnified by the telescope of 
imagination; older people are apt to look at childhood 
through the reverse end of the telescope, and to lose the 
sense of proportion when they try to understand the small 
figures and the limited horizons that they see. We area 
little tired of the child in fiction, but these papers record the 
doings of a group of children with much humour and 
generally with much truth to nature. These children being 
deprived of what Mr. Grahame calls a “ proper equipment of 
parents,” look on their unsympathetic elders as natural 
enemies endowed with irresistible powers, “Olympians;” while 
the elders regard their nieces and nephews as outlaws, whose 
perverse inclinations lead them to upset moral laws and 
habitually to break through rules and restraints. Mr. Grahame 
looks through both ends of the telescope, and writes as a small 
boy with the knowledge and experience of a man, and this 
causes a sense of artificiality and incongruity about some of 
the sketches, such as “ Sawdust and Sin” and “The Roman 
Road,” and also there is a decided touch of burlesque in the 
amusing chapters headed “The Blue Chamber” and “The 
Burglars.” But the humour of “The Whitewashed Uncle” 
is delightful where the children sit in judgment on a stranger 
uncle, and with the intolerance and ignorance of youth, 
condemn him for his air of false geniality, making no 
allowance for the shyness of a bachelor unused to the right 
methods of conciliating childhood. One of the younger boys 
is told off to take him to the station, and on his return 
narrates a course of events that completely turns the tide of 
criticism. The uncle had presented him with four half- 
crowns for himself and the “ other kids,” and sach unheard-of 
generosity awes them into silence. 

“A solemn hush fell on the assembly, broken first by the 
small Charlotte. ‘I didn’t know,’ she observed dreamily, ‘that 
there were such good men anywhere in the world. I hope he’ll 
die to-night, for then he’ll go straight to heaven!’ But the re- 
pentant Selina bewailed herself with tears and sobs, refusing to 
be comforted, for that in her haste she had called this white- 
souled relative a beast. ‘I'll tell you what we'll do,’ said 
Edward, the master-mind, rising—as he always did—to the 
occasion ; ‘we'll christen the piebald pig after him,—the one 
that hasn't got a name yet. And that’ll show we’re sorry for 
our mistake ! ’—‘I—I christened that pig this morning,’ Harold 
guiltily confessed ; ‘I christened it after the curate, I’m very 
sorry—but he came and bowled to me last night, after you others 
had all been sent to bed early—and somehow I felt I had to do 
it !’—‘ Oh, but that doesn't count,’ said Edward hastily; ‘because 
we weren’t all there, we'll take that christening off, and call it 
os aaa And you can save up the curate for the next 
itter ! 

Some of the incidents have an air of truth about them that 
lead us to suspect Mr. Grahame of having drawn a good deal 
on his own boyish reminiscences; the love of “pretending” 
that is inherent in children, and that enables them to become 
Argonauts or knights of the round table or muffin-men with 
equal enthusiasm and realism, the thirst for adventure, the 
charm that overlays the search for a “ secret drawer,” will all 
find echoes in the hearts of those who remember their own 
youthful days. There is pathos as well as humour in the 
account of the departure of the governess, whose exit was to 
have been celebrated with all the joy to be expected when 
the world was free of “one familiar scourge ;” but when the 
day actually came, the children discovered for themselves 
the lesson that it is better to “bear those ills we have, 
than fly to others that we know not of,” and also that 
change in itself is not necessarily a relief, but often the im- 
position of another burden. One of the best sketches in the 
book is the story of a “ Falling-Out,” in which the narrator 
has remembered or imagined, with no adornments of false 
sentiment, the feelings of a small boy who had, ina momentary 
fit of sulkiness, repulsed the kind overtures of an elder sister. 
By the way, the sulks were the outcome of a failure to com- 
prehend what Marjorie Fleming called “the horrible and 
wretched plaege” of the multiplication table, and particularly 





—— 


her bugbear “7 times 7,” which was, she recorded in her 
journal, “a Devilish thing,” and what “ Nature itself can’t 
endure.” Harold is so anxious to make reparation, that he will 
not even “ make it up,” but keeps up the pretence of injury 
while contemplating an unheard-of act of retribution. Thig 
is to take the form of a set of coveted tea-things, which cost 
the large sum of five shillings. He consults with a brother 
how the money is to be obtained :—“Then we set to work 
seriously, and devoted the afternoon to a realisation of assetg 
and the composition of a budget that might have been dated 
without shame from Whitehall. The result worked out ag 
follows :— 


By one uncle, unspent through having been lost s. @, 
for nearly a week,—turned up at last in the 
straw of the dog-kennel aS es w. 2 6 

By advance from me on security of next uncle, and 
failing that, to be called in at Christmas es | 

By shaken out of missionary-box with the help of 
a knife-blade. (They were our own pennies and 
a forced levy)... aoe oa aa aos ee 

By bet due from Edward, for walking across the 
field where Farmer Larkin’s bull was, and 
Edward bet him twopence he wouldn’t. Called 
in with difficulty... oy one sei ae 

By advance from Martha, on no security at all, 
only you mustn’t tell your aunt ... eee eee 


o 


- © 
o ww 


| 


Total... 180 aes one “A 
and at last we breathed again.” It seems a small matter 
to the brothers to keep up a pretence of alienation for 
twenty-four hours with such a reparation at the end; and 
the next day Harold evades the “Olympians,” and steals off to 
the nearest town, leaving Selina to imagine forlornly that he 
had gone to the pond to catch frogs by himself. When at 
last, after much agitation on Harold’s part, the box of tea- 
things is presented, and Selina is permitted to know that he 
had sought the best reparation in his power, and had only 
pretended to keep up his fit of the sulks, Mr. Grahame 
illuminates the situation with the light of experience, and 
adds that, “Harold and I, in our stupid masculine way, 
thought all her happiness sprang from possession of the long. 
coveted tea-service.” 


There is in childhood a great antagonism to the “ despotism 
of fact,”—a feeling of impotence against a superior power 
that Matthew Arnold carried with him into middle life, and 
expressed in the lines :— 
“We, in some unknown Power’s employ, 

Move on a rigorous line; 

Can neither, when we will, enjoy, 

Nor, when we will, resign.” 
It is difficult to make children understand that restraint and 
restrictions are imposed for their own ultimate good, or to 
make them see the necessity for obedience, and in the youth- 
ful journals of the Gurneys of Earlham, lately edited by 
Mr. Augustus Hare, we find Louisa Gurney rebelling angrily 
against the accidental advantage of birth possessed by her 
elder sisters. She writes when she was eleven years old, “I 
was very angry with Rachel for treating Chenda differently, 
just because she is a little older than me; there is nothing 
on earth I detest so much as this. I think children ought to 
be treated according to their merit, not their age. I love 
democracy whenever and in whatever form it appears.” The 
“Olympians,” as Mr. Grahame styles those superior beings 
who control the fate of his child-creations, are to them merely 
“elders, our betters by a trick of chance,” their laws, if pos- 
sible, are to be evaded, their grown-up lack of imagination 
deplored. “A boy’s will is the wind’s will,” and this is 
fully exemplified in the chapter entitled “A Holiday,” where 
the thoughtless joyousness of youth has seldom been re- 
called to older minds with a more vigorous and breezy 
sense of elation. The children have a whole holiday, one 
spring day, and the narrator, escaping from his companions, 
plays truant, with the wind as his sole guide and “ chainless 
pilot.” He feels the awakening touch of Nature without 
recognising her hand, he sees her tragedies :— 
“He was tugging at me anew, my insistent guide; and I felt 
sure, as I rambled off in his wake, that he had more holiday 
matter to show me. And so, indeed, he had; and all of it was 
to the same lawless tune. Like a black pirate flag on the blue 
ocean of air, a hawk hung ominous; then, plummet-wise, dropped 
to the hedgerow, whence there rose, thin and shrill, a piteous 


voice of squealing. By the time I got there, a whisk of feathers 
on the turf—like scattered play-bills—was all that remained to 


a 
o 





*The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame. London: John Lane. i 


tell of the tragedy just enacted. Yet Nature smiled and sang on, 
pitiless, gay, impartial. To her, who took no sides, there was 
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every bit as much to be said for the hawk as for the chaffinch. 
Both were her children, and she would show no preference.” 

We wish we had space for a longer quotation; there is some- 
thing healthfal in the tone of the book, which is to be wel- 
comed as a breezy spring morning is welcome after the heavy 
fogs of winter; there is no special grace of distinction, but 
the author has shown decided promise of literary power, and 
we shall look with interest for further essays. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


We accord with pleasure our customary greeting to the annual 
volume of the Journal of Education (Rice, 86 Fleet Street).—We 
have nothing new to say; the qualities of intelligence and sound 
judgment are still prominent, but there is still at least one 
important subject of difference between us. The controversy as 
to the clerical restriction on Head-masterships was naturally 
raised by the vacancy at Rugby. It was carried on in the 
Times, and naturally received the notice of the Journal of Educa- 
tion. A correspondent who pleaded for it, is described as a 
“representative of old-fashioned respectability and ostrich-like 
conservatism.” But there is little doubt that a plébiscite of 
fathers would have decided for the restriction. When you can 
get such laymen as are mentioned in the Journal’s fourth note, 
very good. But the gentleman mentioned in the first is not one 
of them, with all his admirable qualities. More it is difficult to 
say, but if this appointment had been made, the spiritual charge 
of the school must have been handed over to a chaplain, or put 
into commission among such of the assistants as happened to be in 
Holy Orders. It is hard to say which would be the more disas- 
trous to its efficient exercise. 

The Year-Book of Treatment. (Cassell and Co.)—This is the 
twelfth issue of a work which, bringing together as it does the 
results of medical investigation and practice into a convenient 
compass, must necessarily be of very great utility to the profes- 
sion, A layman cannot of course criticise its contents, but must 
be satisfied with a description. A busy practitioner will, we 
imagine, do well by beginning with a “Summary of the Thera- 
peutics of the Year 1894-95,” by Walter G. Smith, M.D. Trional 
seems preferred to dional (common sulphonal), and saligenin, 
becoming salicylic acid by oxidation, to salicin. Ferratin is highly 
spoken of. But it is serum that holds the place of honour. 

The Year’s Art. Compiled by A.C. R. Carter. (J. S. Virtue 
and Co.)—This is the “seventeenth annual issue,” containing, 
we observe, the new feature of a critical review of the year’s art 
under the title of “ Memories of ’95,” from the pen of Mr. George 
Moore. The information is, as usual, of the most varied and 
comprehensive kind.——With this may be mentioned The Annual 
of the British School at Athens. No. 1, 1894-95. (Printed for the 
Subscribers.) 

The Clergy List, 1896. (Kelly and Co.)—This periodical volume 
presents no difference from the publications of former years, 
except that the net value of the livings is approximately given in 
place of the gross, though, indeed, this change is not now 
attempted for the first time. As far as we have examined the 
lists, we have found them generally corrected and kept up to date. 
We may point out, however, that the fifth entry on p. 295 (1st 
Part) does not agree with the twenty-seventh on p. 24 (2nd Part). 
The latter is not correct. Under the heading of “ Diocesan 
and Cathedral Establishments,” the incomes of the deans and 
canons are sometimes given at figures which are purely nominal. 
Where the Chapters took over their lands from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, there has been commonly a great falling-off of 
revenue. We do not know whether the real incomes could be 
ascertained. Anyhow, a note cautioning the reader against sup- 
posing that the cathedral dignitaries are as well paid as they 
appear to be, would be useful. The greatest pains should be 
taken to prevent exaggerated notions of the wealth of the Church. 
Next year the Clergy List is to contain “a complete record 
of different livings and curacies held by all clergymen.” This is 
already done by a very useful publication which also supplies 
other information. Is the Cleryy List to compete with “Crock- 
ford”? The clergy would object to having to supply these 
facts twice. —— We have received from Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus four well-printed little volumes—Walford’s Shilling 
Peerage, Shilling Baronetage, Shilling Knightage, and Shilling House 
of Commons—edited by a Graduate of the University of London. 
All are stated to be in their “ forty-second year,’ though the 
Peerage should, one would suppose, be the senior, as its “ favour- 
able reception both by the Press and public encouraged the 
editor,” we are told, to prepare the others. 

The Portuguese in India: being a History of the Rise and Decline 
of their Eastern Empire. By Frederick Charles Danvers, (W. H. 














AlJen and Co.)—Mr. Danvers has compiled a careful account of 
the successive stages by which the Portuguese gained and lost an 
Empire. Our only criticisms may be stated at once; they are 
probably occasioned by the nature of the subject quite as much 
as by Mr. Danvers’s treatment of it. Mr. Danvers, we think, is 
too much of an annalist, and his style has acquired peculiarities 
from the mass of detail with which he is compelled to deal. He 
reminds one occasionally of an original authority; there is a 
certain severity about his narrative which is not without its 
charm, but it is a charm which does not appeal to all. Looking 
at matters from the point of view of the student it would 
have been better had Mr. Danvers more often cited the 
sources of his information at the foot of his pages. And 
it is important to remember the development of commerce 
which had taken place before the discovery of the Cape 
route to India; to bear in mind the causes which were steadily 
undermining the popularity of the overland routes, and at the 
same time weakening the commerce of the Italian cities. The 
Portuguese were fortunate then in the moment at which their 
expeditions began. They were fortunate, also, in securing, at a 
critical time, so great a governor as Affonso de Albuquerque. 
Mr. Danvers treats his administration with great care, and 
fortunately he himself has left sufficient evidence for us to form 
an estimate of his character. It is curious, but not surprising, 
to find how completely European was the contempt for life and 
the cold-blooded callousness exhibited in times of war at the 
close of the Middle Ages. The feudal ideals, such as they were, 
had been lost, and a certain serviceable delegation of responsi- 
bility seems to have entirely destroyed the moral sense. If 
Albuquerque was a great administrator, he none the less ex- 
hibited one of the worst instances of this curiously distorted 
idea of duty. One is apt to lose sight of the enormous field of 
the Portuguese operations. The whole of the Indian Ocean, the 
Red Sea, the coasts of India, Malacca, and China; all were the 
scenes of desperate struggles and not seldom of horrible cruelty. 
After the death of Albuquerque, the struggle gradually assumes 
a different aspect; the interest in it is more European than 
Oriental. There are points at which we feel we are touched 
personally, so to speak, but they are not many. Governors come 
and go, but they are mere names, though the history of the East 
in their time grows steadily in European importance. But the 
reader cannot pass the visit of Luiz de Camoens thoughtlessly. 
After sixteen weary years he set out on his return voyage in debt. 
The handing over of Bombay to the English occupies an impor- 
tant place in the later history, and Mr. Danvers has collected 
curious information as to its actual transfer and the not very har- 
monious relations which existed between the representatives of 
the two nations. Noteworthy, too, are the points of contact 
between the Portuguese and the Mahrattas. The illustrations 
which Mr. Danvers has supplied are most praiseworthy, and will 
be found valuable by those who are specialists, and interesting 
by all who read the book. Those of Goa and Calicut are good 
examples. It was a happy thought also, while giving an old pic- 
ture of Ormuz, to add a reproduction of a modern painting of the 
same place which is full of character. 


Natural Rights. By David G. Ritchie. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—Professor Ritchie in this book goes deeply into what 
may be called the foundations of human life. He takes nothing 
for granted, and some conventions commonly accepted, of the 
“ Natural Rights” order, fare hardly at his hands. The subject 
is necessarily abstruse, but the writer’s style abounds with 
vigour, and the result is an eminently readable book. We cannot 
discuss a subject so large and difficult in these columns, but the 
book may be unhesitatingly commended to students. With this 
may be mentioned Law in a Free State, by Wordsworth Donisthorpe 
(Macmillan). Mr. Donisthorpe’s views as an Individualist are 
well known, and they are vigorously set forth in this volume. 


The Humours of Glenbruar. By Fergus Mackenzie. (A. D. 
Innes.)—The sketches in this volume are pleasingly compounded 
of the serious and the entertaining. The love-story of Bob Riach 
and Effie Young, for instance, is particularly good; the thriftless, 
affectionate couple, who, by the force of a genuine love, raise each 
other in the scale of character, make a capital picture. Another 
story that may be selected for notice is, “ How Peter Reid became 
EU.” But, if a critic may confess ignorance, what is an “ E.U.” ? 
“U.P.” we know, and “Burgher” and “ Anti-Burgher” (but 
these, we imagine, are things of the past), but what is “E.U.” ? 


History of Slavery. By John Kells Ingram, LL.D. (A. and C. 
Black.)—Dr. Ingram has compressed within the compass of a 
moderate-sized volume a history of slavery which is quite 
adequately complete. He begins, after an introductory chapter 
of general considerations, with an account of Greek and Roman 
slavery, and traces the history of the institution, passing through 
medis#val serfdom, and the slavery of more recent times, down to 
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the present day. The final chapter, headed “Slavery and the 
Mohammedan East,” is to be noted. It must not be supposed 
that an evil so deep-rooted in human life, so easy, under certain 
circumstances, to disguise, and often so profitable, will be ex- 
tirpated very speedily. 

Two books written with a kindred purpose though differing 
widely in plan and execution, are Open Air Studies: an Introduc 
tion to Geology Out-of-Doors, by Granville A. J. Cole (Charles 
Griffin and C>.) ; and Wayside and Woodland Blossoms, by Edward 
Step (F. Warne and Co.) 
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O PARENTS or GUARDIANS.—The Principal of a 

First-c'ass LADIES’ BOARDING-SCH OL on the South Coast, having 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
OLD ENGLISH AND DUTCS 








FURNITURE. 
DEBENHAM | orp oriental RUG3 AND 
CARPETS. 
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OLD BROCADES AND EM- 
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OLD S!LVER, &c, &ec. 
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ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, ard 1 e: vous d-pre:- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculis ity 
cf the Vision, which can at once be overcome 


by the use of pi oper glasses, 
STRAINED See 
“OUR EYBS,” by 
JOHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.R.MS., &. 
(sow in its Sixteenth Evition), price 1s. ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of The Brit sh Optical Assecia‘icn 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
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reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fiftesn yeurs of age on July Ist. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Kxamin:tion in London and at Felsted,—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTExd, Feist d, Essex. 
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VINOLIA 


WHITE ROSE PERFUME 
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ls. 3d. a bottle. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establi:hment; thirty rooms for sixty boarders; small 
classes; strong staff; boys very euccessful in London Matriculation Examina- 
tion. Very healthy, bracing air; every care taken of delicate boys. Excellent 
cricketfield, playground, and workshop, 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL, ard NATURAL SCIENOE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, va'ue from £25 to £30 a ye-r, which may be 

increased from a special fund to £100 a year in cases of scholars who r: quire it. 

—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the Uollege, 
Cl. fton, Bristol. 





RIORY-HOUSE SCHOOL for BOYS (Resident and 
’ Day Pupils) THE COMMON, UPPER CLAPTON, LONDON, N.E.— 
Principal: HOWARD ANDERTON,.—Boys receive a liberal educativn and care- 
fultraining. London Matric ula ion, and Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
. Snes facing the Common.—EASTER TEKM COMMENCES 
20th. 


tions. O 
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URHAM SCHOOL.—KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£70, £50, £20. Examication BEGINS JUNE 2nd, and will Le held 

simultaneously in Lencon or Ozfer4. School fees, 66-70 guineas. — FurtLer 
information from SECRETARY, Schvol Huuse, Darham, 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFURD. Hcad-Master— Rev, R, ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory, 
Fees from 14 tv 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCHE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





ENEVA—LE ChDRE, ROUTE DE CHENE, 40.— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorough and 
ractical study of French and German, Music, Painting, English comforts, 
nee shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen minutes from town. References 
in England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes. GUYE. 





RADUATE of LONDON UNIVERSITY and PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MAN (22), with knowledge of French Language and Literature 
aquired in Paris, and wide and scund acquaintance with English Literature 
ighest University honours), DKSIRES EMPLOYMENT as ASSISTANT- 
EKORETARY or ASSI-TANT-LIBRAKIAN to Literary or other learned 
Society or Public Inst tution, or in any similar cipacity,—Address, “KAPPA,” 
Willing’s Advertising Offices, 162 Piccadilly, 


EAD-MASTERSHIP. — LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE 
HIGH and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS.—The Directors de-ire to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTEKSHIP of these Schools. The silary 
is £800 per annum, No resid: nce is provided. Preference will bs given to Candi- 
dates who are between 30 and 40 years of age, and pos:ess good mathematical and 
scientific qualifications, The selected Candicate will be required to give the 
whole of his time to the duties uf his office. Printed particulars may be 
obtained by applying by letter only to the undersigned, to whom Candidates are 
requested to send in their spplications, with copies of te.timonia!s, marked 
** Head-Mastership,”’ on or before FEBRKUARY 14th, 1896, 
Mount Street, Liverpool, HAROLD WHALLEY, 
December 27th, 1895, Secretary. 








PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 
place at Uppingham on MARCA 2%th, 25ch, and 26th, 1896, for SIX 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of 
£30 per annum, each tenable at the school.—Candidates entertained free of 
charge if application be made by MARCH 14tb, 1896. 





DUCATION.—A few YOUNG LADIES of good 
position RECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 
every home comfort, and individual care and attention. Ke‘erences permitted 
to his Grace the Archbishop of York, Rev. Canon Duckworth, Colonel Swiuey, 
and Parents of Pupils —*D. C. L,” Laue’s Library, FitzJoha's Parade, 
Hampstead, near London, 





PX PE-WRITING WANTED by a LADY. 


. Terms: 1s. per Thousand Words, or 33d. per Sheet. 
Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 LLOYD SQUARE, CLERKENWELL, W.O. 





OBERT BROWNING.—FIVE LIMELIGHT LEC- 
TURES by Prof. W. HALL GRIFFIN (Queen’s College) on MONDAY 
KVENINGS at 8p m. at HAMPSTEAD CONSEKVATOIRE (one minute’s walk 
from Swiss Cottage Station), beginn'‘ng Monday next, January 27th. THREE 
HUNDRED LIMELIGHT VIEWS, Ohairmen: Sir WaLTER BESANT, PERCY 
BuntinG, Esq. (Editor of Contemporary Review), EpMuND Gossk, M.A., Rev. J. 
Kirkmay, M.A, F. Herbert + TeaD, M.A. (Warden of Robert Browning Hall), 
Admission, 2s, 6d. ; for the Course, 103. 64, To be obtained at the Conservatoire, 





CLOSING DAY, JANUARY 27th. 

OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

y COLOURS, 54 PALL MALL EAST.—WINTER EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN, from 10 to 5. Admission, ls, Receiving Day for Candidates’ Works, 
February 3:d; Election, February 6th,—SAML. J. HODSON, K.W.S., Secretary. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, Practical and Scientific Idstraction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Cvlonists, &, 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H, N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingsccte, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart,, M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 

&e., apply to the PRINCIPAL. ’ rn 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 25th, 1596. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 

Master at Harrow.—Filty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valua»le 

Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sanahurst. 
—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
ained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healtby situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and o:her Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNE MOODUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mra, JAMES MACDONELu, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Goverres:, prepares Boys for the 
Pub.ic Schools, Huuse stands on cliff overluoking se», south aspect; sheltered 
pleyground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age, 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frenc’, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
de WOKMS. Escort January 2lst, 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896, 
Apply, BURSAR, Rcssall, Fleetwood. 








EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES—A SCHOOL 

for BOYS (9-17). All usual eubjects taught on modern meth ds 

Practical training in Workshops, Labor«tories, and a Farm of fitty arres, under 

Manager with Coonial experience. Religious teaching, undesomirational, 

Present numbers, 30. Visits invited.—App'y to J. H, BADLEY, M A., Bedales, 
Hay ward’s Heath, Sussex. 





T. G<E.O.RG Bs. HOS 33 Ach 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A bert Gate, 5.W. 
His Graca the Duke of WESTMINSTER, KG. } Treasurers, 


Timotay Hoimgs, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Namber of Girls limited to twentv, Pr. spectus on application to 

Miss 3. OARR, The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentil: men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on Cefn te Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
— sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29:h.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, 

READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 

TUKE and kindred subject». She will be glad to hear from any who would 

like to join the Home Students’ Literary Reading Soc.ety. 143 King Henry’s 
Road, London, N.W. 














O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. chools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





HOUSANDS OF RELIGIOUS PEOPLE, it is well 
known, have ceased to be satisfied with the Oreed of Christendom. 

Many are in doubt and discomfort, wishing to know what they shall put in 
the place of the Creed they uo longer believe. 

These persons are earnestly invited to look into THE THEISTIC FAITH 
AND ITS FOCNDATIONS, which supplies the strongest and most reasonab:e 
grounds yet known for Trust in a Loviug God. 

The The'stic Church, now in its TWENTY-FIFTH year, was set on foot to 
establish True Religion and the Wership of God on Natural grounds of Fact and 
Reason. 

Inquirers are asked to communicate with Rev. OHARLES VOYSEY, Minister 
of T. T. C., St. Valery, Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Theistic Literature sent gratis and po-.t-free. 

All communications will be he’d private and confidential. 

The Sunday Services at the THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccaiilly, 
are held at ll a.m, and7 p.m. 
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OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiveers in the Public 
Works I'epartment, and Three Appoin' ments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM, &8.W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school submitted to publi c exemination every year. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, E'ecton, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
No. 550, just published, includes Works on Australasian Subjects, a 
Collection of five of the Scarcest Works of the late Rev. W. Maskell, printed on 
yellum (almost unique), and the usual Selection of Missellaneous Literature at 
most moderate prices. 





Post-free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., Bookeellers, 
140 Strand, W.C.; and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
a'lowed from the published pr'ce of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. COa'alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu‘ed by return.—GILBEKT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Btreet, London, E.C. 








ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 0 = £20,000,000 


} ia COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HCLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Sea air. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres. Dairy School. Veterinary. Surveying. Horticulture. Work. 
shops, &c.—Full information from the Director at above address, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 


ETTES COLLEGE.—FOUNDATION.—E tection or 
FOUNDATIONERS.—The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will 
proree’ in the month of MAKCH to SELECT from the APPLICANTS a CER- 
TAIN NUMBER of LbOYS who will be allowed to COMPETE for ADMISSION 
to the FOUNDATION. The number of Vacancies to be filied up wil probahiy 
be about Ten, but may be more or less, according to the number of Foun ationers 
leaving at the end of the Summer Term. Tbe examination will take place in the 
month of July. The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in 
September next. Cand dates must be children of parents who are, from innocent 
misfortune during their own lives, unable to give Suitable Education to their 
children, or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that parpose. They 
must be over eleven ard under fourteen years of age complete upon a 15th 
= Application must be made before February 15th to Mr. A. R. 0. PITMAN, 
W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Application, &, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulare, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 
(west end), London. 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and ATHENS for THIRTY GUINEAS.—Cruises 


on the s.s. ‘St. Sunniva,’ &c., accompanied by Mr. Perowne. 
Lectures by Dr. CuNNINGHAM GEIkIE and others. Fare 
includes return ticket to Marseilles, vid Calais, and Thirty 
Days’ Cruise. Dates of departure:—January 21st, Feb- 
ruary 21st, March 30th. 














Particulars from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gdns., London, N.W. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


Dr. J. 4 Serge BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. Bo Do 
ood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was te. $-Bots, 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
antrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page W 


December 3. 


NEURALGIA. | ME DOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excelient 

ight Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 13s, 78, 64, 
will be found eqnal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


received eee 130, to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, D I N N E R C L A R E T. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, *did it not meee a want and fill a place.” bottle. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Supster DINNER WINE, old in 
We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign honses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26e., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


st 


6s, 98. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the dozen, 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLz ManvractvkEr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St, W.C, In Bottles, is. 14d ,2s. 9.., 4s. 6d. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1839, Au early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





CCIDENTS ro LIFE anv LIMB, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY TRE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000, 
Compensation Paid ... .. ... £3,600,000. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 158s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
ae Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a "censer for burning, 
2a, 6d., 5s., and 10s. SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 








EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1651. 


By ALEXANDER MICHIE. 
2s. 6d. net. 


BANK. 





COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-11x4). 


A thin beverage of full flivoar now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its actives prin- 
cip'e being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without undaly exciting the s,stem. 
Soup 1n Packets AND Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 








SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OKNT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWU PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The — ALMANACK, with full particu- 


E. T, OWEN, 91 Queen Victoria Street, F.C. 





Price 1s., post-f: ee. 


NDIGESTION: its Causes and Cure. 
By Jonn H, Cuarge, M.D. 





lars, po-t-fr 
FRAN CIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


London: James Errs and Co. (Ltd.), 170 Picca- 
d liy, and 48 Threadn. edle Street. 
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SEELEY AND CO 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME 
The DEVELOPMENT of NAVIES. 


By Captain Earpiter Witmot, R.N. With many Iilustrations, cloth, 5s. 
“ Nothing could be better.” — Yorkshire Post, 
“A most informing and lucid book......hss all the terseness and point of a 
skilful study by @ practical man.”—Spectator. 
« an admirable summary and survey.”—Times, 


The LIBERATION of ITALY. By 


the Countess Evetyw MartinenaoCrsaresco. With 4 Portraits on Copper, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ The most fascinating political movement of our century.”—Daily Chronicle, 


The REFOUNDING of the 


GERMAN EMPIRE. By Colonel Matteson, OS.I. With Portraits and 
Plans, cloth, 5s, 
“Qolonel Malleson’s book will be found invaluable.’’—Scotsman, 


The AFGHAN WARS. By Archibald 


Forses. Second Edition. With Portraits and Plans, cloth, 5s, 
«* Eminently readable and spirited.”—Saturday Review. 


The WAR in the CRIMEA. By Sir 


Fowarp Ham ey, K.C.B. Fifth Edition. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 
cloth, 5s. 
“A well-knitted historical narrative, written by a competent critic and well- 
informed observer.”—Times, 


The INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel 


Ma.urson, 0.3.1. Fourth Edition. With Portrait and Maps, cloth, 5s, 
* A most excellent skort history of the Indian mutiny.”—Graphic. 


ACHIEVEMENTS in ENGINEER- 


ING. By Professor Vernon Harcourt. With many Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
“A good idea, most successfully earried out.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE PORTFOLIO. Enlarged. 
Price 33, 6d. net. 
JANUARY NUMBER, 
THE PICTURE GALLERY OF CHARLES I. 
By CLAUDE PHILIPS. 4 Plates and 32 other Illustrations. 
fix Numbers Yearly. Subscription, 21s. net; post-free, 23s. 6d. net. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LTD, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A FARM IN FAIRYLAND.” 
THE HOUSE OF JOY. By Laurence Hous- 


maN. With 9 Illustrations and Cover specially designed by the Author, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ Exquisite'y wrought and exquisitely illustrated......imbued with imagination 
and distinction.”—Black and White. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 
THE OLD PASTURES. By Mrs. Leith 


Avams, Author of “Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” ‘‘ The Peyton Romance,” 
** Bonnie Kate,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The rustic characters and scenery are admirably drawn. 
pare with the test work the Author has ever done.” —Scotsman, 


BY DANIEL PIDGEON. 
VENICE. By Daniel Pidgeon, F.G.S. With 


a Frontispiece after Turner, pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
ncaa Describes happily the aspects of the place, the sights and the canals, and 


discourses with intelligence om its art and commerce.”—Scotsman. 
“A very good little book.”—Manchester Guardian.” 


These will com- 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE “NEW YORK OBSERVER.” 
CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES: 


Summer Dsys in Winter Months. By Cuagtes AuGustus Stopparp, Authoc 
of “* Acrozs Russie,” &c, With numerous Illustrations, demy 8yvo, 93, 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT AND OTHERS. 
THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES: their 


Problems, and What is being Done to Solve Them. By Sin Waiter Besant 
and other well-known writers. With over 100 Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson and other well-known Artists, demy 8vo, 12s, 


BY THE LATE T. C. CROKER. 
A WALK FROM LONDON TO FULHAM. 


By the late Taomas Ornorton Croxer, F.S.A, Revised and Enlarged by 
Beatrice Horne, With over 120 Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Price Sevenpence. 
Contains the First Instalment of 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


To-Day IN JOHANNESBURG. 
Lerr-HAaNDEDNESS. 

A TurRPENTINE F'arM InN GEORGIA, 

Batu Brick. 

THe FILTRATION OF WATER. 

MonaziTE AND THE INCANDESCENT MANTLE. 


And the following Complete Stories— 
Arter THE Fact. By E, W. Hornung. 
Tue Hermit, By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Wouratr: A TALE OF BriTIsH GUIANA. 
“ WuHere THE TREASURE Is,” 


Other Articles are— 
A Puea ror A SimpterR Lire; Osean; Tue Onpest 
TRADE IN THE Wortp; Socran Crimes, by Mrs. Lynn 
Linton ; Tae Monta: Science anp Arts; &c. 


Annual Subscription, 7s. 5d.; or including postage to any address 
at home or abroad, 9s. 1d. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS' ws corn POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 91. per box, 





ODONTO 


“No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants’ Food. 


“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.”—The Lancet. 


A nutriment pecu'iarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infant; and Young 
Children, supplying all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
A.tey & Hanporrs’ INFANTS’ £OOD contains, in a soluble and active form, all 
that is valuable in Malt, whilst all that is irritating and indigestible is rejected, 
Sueproeay beneficial results have attended the use of this Malted Food, which 
2 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


SRNR een — 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 





only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 
Sold everywhere in 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, tins. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—BY J. F. HOGAN, M.P. 2 


THE SISTER DOMINIONS: through Canada 
to Aus‘ralia by the New Imperial Highway. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

** Presents us with a series of striking and instructive pi:tares of a!l that is 
worth seeing in Canada and Australia, with the ports of call en ronte.”— 


European Mail. r : 
“On the whole, the book is one of the most interesting that has been pabl'shed 


on Greater Britain.”—Dundee Courier. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY.—BY B. R, BELLOC. 


IN AWALLED GARDEN. By Madame Bessiz 


Rayyer BELLoc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art Iinen, 6s. Personal Resollections of 
George Eliot, Mary Howitt, Basil Montagu, Ad -laide Procter, Mrs. Jameson, 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Bootb, &c. 
“‘ A fascinating book. One of the sunniest, freshest, and in the highest sense 
most entertainiug of volames.”—Literary World. 


NOW READY.—BY W. CARLTON DAWE. 


THE HISTORY OF GODFREY KINGE: 


A Novel.. By W. Carntton Dawe, Author of the ‘‘ Emu’s Head,” &. 1 vol, 
crown 8r0, cloth extra, 6s. 


NOW READY.—BY HENRY MURRAY. 


THE ORDEAL OF THOMAS TAFFLER: 
COSTERMONGER. A Story by Henry Murray, Author of ‘‘A Man of 
Genius,” &c. With Iliustrations and Cover Dcsign by B. 8S. Le Fanu, fcap. 
8vo, paper cover, ls, 

* A capital little story, and full of humour, pathos, and sound human feeling.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 

NOW READY.—BY K. 8. MACQUOID. 


HIS LAST CARD: a New Novel by Karuanine 


8. Macquorp, Author of “At an Old Ch&teau,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth extr’, 6s. 
“*To come npcn a nov’! like this, after resent experiences, is like coming out 
of a fever hospital into the open air.”—Graphic, 


NOW READY.—BY R. LUOAS. 


FELIX DORRIEN: a Novel. By R. Lucas. 


With Illustrations by the Lady Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 
“The story is happily conceived and is developed with conspicuous ski’l, 
abound-ng as it does in striking situations and cleverly written passage .”— 


Scotsman. 
“The author, it is apparent, knows the world of politics well. 


undeniably clever.” —Dundee Courier. 
NOW READY.—BY PAUL CUSHING. 


THE SHEPHERDESS OF TREVA: a Novel. 
By Pave Open. Author of ‘The Blacksmith of Voe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


“ Exceedinglv good reading.”’—Scotsman. 
“A sto y tiat willtake a lot of beating, We urge all and sundry to make 
friends with ‘The Shepherdess of Treva,’”’—Literary World, 


NOW READY.—BY RICHARD DOWLING. 


BELOW BRIDGE. By Ricnarp Dowiine, 


Author of ‘A Baffling Quest,” &c, 3 vols., 15s. net. 
“The plot is ingenious and cleverly worked out, and its sensationalism is 
neither cvarse nor comm»nplace.”—Scotsman, 
“* A charming story told in a most fascinating manner.”—Dundee Courier. 


The story is 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


: On January 27t", 8vo, 12:. 6d. 
THE APOSTOLIC GOSPEL. 
With a Critical Reconstruction of the Text. 
By J. FULTON BLAIR, B.D. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR N. 8S. SHALER. 
With many Illustrations, royal 8vo, 1(s. 64. net. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS: their 


Relation to Man and to his Advancement in Civilisation. By Natnanir. 
SouTHGaTE SHALER, Dean of the Lawrence Scientitic School of Harvard 
University. 


: On January 27th, POPULAR EDITION, crown &vo, 2s, 6d, 


6d. 
TRANSLATING HOMER. By 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE SOWERS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of ' With Elgei Too's,” ‘‘The Grey Lady,” &. 


DISTURBING ELEMENTS. 


By MABEL C. BIRCHENOUGH. 


NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY CHRISTIAN. 
On February Ist, square 16mo, 43, (being Vol. VI. of “The NOVEL SERIES”), 


PERSIS YORKE. By Sydney 


CuristT1AN, Author of *‘ Lydia,” “ Sarah: a Survival,” “ Two Mistakes,” &. 
*,* Other Volumes of “ The NOVEL SERIES” will be announced in due course, 


On January 27th (Sixpence), New Series, No, 152. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, containing :—‘‘Crarissa Furrosa,” by W. E. Norris, 
Chaps. 5-8—“ Impressions OF A Firsy Nigut’’—*Tue Dang aT Home”— 
““Tue ConsuL’s Wire”—‘' Our OLpd Town Walis”—and “Cree KeELtiy, 
ARAB OF THE CITY: HIS PROGRESS AND ADVENTURES,” by S. R. Crockett, 
Author of “ Lhe Raiderz,” “ The Stickit Minister,” &c., Adventures 50-55, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Pic-adilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cuta- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discount«. 





JUST PUBLISHED. OCTAVO, 10s. 6d. CLOTH BOARDS. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


of New England and their Puritan 


Successors. 


By JOHN BROWN, B.A., D.D., 


‘HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


ERICA’S HUSBAND. By 


AvELIne Sercgant, Author of “Sir Anthony,” 
** Marjory’s Mistike,” &, 2 vols, 


Author of “John Bunyan, his Life, Times, and Work.” 


With Illustrations from original Sketches by CHARLES WHYMPER. 


“ Dr. Brown tells the story with all the exact learning, the robust sense, the genial charity which, joined with 
h'gher gifts, has given him his eminent position in the religious community which he adorns.”’—Daily News. 

‘* The author modestly ca'ls it ‘a re-telling’ of an old story under the new lights of a later time, being 
founded largely on the discovery in 1855 of the original manuscript of Governor Bradford's ‘ History of 
the Plymouth Plantation,’ but largely indebted to the author’s independent studies, and his intimate know- 
ledge of the local ties in England associated with the early settlers in New England.’’—Times, 

**Tbhe book is one which should have a ye not only in the library of every congregationalist, but of 
ree J = wae really desires to get at the root of the religious controversies which most divide us.”— 

ndependent, 
ps ie heartily thank Dr, Rrown for a book which we have found to be full of charm.”—Manchester 
iuardian. 

“Jt shou'd find a plice on the shelves of every library in the land.”—Western Morning Neus. 

“ An admirable piece of work, and will probably be the standard authority on the subject for many a day 
to come.’’—Glasgow Hera d, 

‘The task of describirg the foundation of what has become the American Republic, could not have been 
placed in the hands of one more competent, appreciative, and clear-sighted.”—Birmingham Post. 

“‘ Worthy to be named with the author’s ‘John Bunyan,’ and is written in a style which leaves nothing 
to be desired.’’—Methodist Recorder, 

‘* Some of us wish we were rich men that we might make a gilt of th's work to hundreds of young men,” 
— Methodist Times, 

‘* The volume is emphatically one in which the author and the subject are worthy of each other.”—Academy. 

“Dr. Brown’s latest book displays the same patient research, exact scholarsbip, critical discrimination, 
and studied mc deration of treatment which hake its predecessor (John Bunyan) remarkable.”—Speaker, 

“The Pilgrim Fatbers live and move, and endure and overcome in his page?; to have told their story 
worthily is his highest praise.”— British Weekly. 





Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 





A PAGAN SOUL. By Louis 


Vintras, Author of “Lady Folly.” 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 68, 


FRIEND OR RIVAL. By 


ELizaBETH Neal, Author of “Coming of Age,” 
‘* My Brother Basil,”’ &c. 2 vols, 


THE SPORT OF STARS. 


By ALGERNON GissinG, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyl,” “‘A Village Hampden,” &c. 2 vols. 


EGERIA. By Lily Thick- 


NESSE. Now first published in 1 yol. cr, 8vo, 6s. 


AN UNSOUGHT HERITAGE 


By 0. G. Furiey Smuitx, Author of “ Quixote 
the Weaver.” 2 vols, 


London: HURST & BLAOKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. 
HOW IT AROSE. 


BEING ~ 
An Extract from the Biography of the late Sir Bartle Frere. 
By JOHN MARTINEAU. 


The above work gives an authentic account of the 
origin of the present trouble in the Transvaal. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. 365. 


ConTENTS, 

6. THe Art OF HORSEMANSHIP. 
7. THE AGE oF SaLapDiN, 

8. THe Wark OFF CE AND THE ARMY, 


1, THE DraRists OF THE RESTORATION. 
2, THE MODERN JEW. 
3, THE EpucaTIONAaL CRIsIs. 
4, FRENCH OF LAHORE. 9. Str Henry Hatrorp, 
5, Joun Lyty, Novetist & Dramartist. | 10, Puant Names. 

1l. ENGLAND’s OPPORTUNITY IN IRELAND. 





With Mar and Illustration, crown 8vo, 7s. 6). 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR in the LEVANT 
By DAVID G. HOGARTH, 


Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, [Just out. 


With Facsimile Reproduction, 12mo. 5s, 


MARGARET WINTHROP, 


Wife of Governor John Winthrop, of Massachusetts. 
By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


Beirg the First of the Series of “ Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times,” 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 9s. 


WITH AN AMBULANCE: 


A Narrative of Personal Experiences during the Franco- 
German War, 1870-1871. 
By CHARLES E. RYAN, F.R.C.S.I., M.RC.P.L., 


Kuight of the Order of Louis II. of Bavaria, [Neat week. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY EASTLAKE. 


Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 
With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait. 

“To read ber letters and journals is to live with a keen observer and a strong 
and sensible mind, in the best society, literary and artistic, in London and Edin- 
burgh, during upwards of fifty years of the present century. The book will be 
widely read and thoroughly enjoyed.”— Saturday Review. 


8vo, 16s, 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


Late Dean of Westminster. 
Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Dean stanley.” 

“Mr, Prothero Las done his work we'l. He has edited this collection of 
Jetters with skill and care, His notes and prefatory remarks are mode's of con- 
densation. Nothing needed for understanding the lett-rs is omitted, and rarely 
is there a word too much.” —Times, Westminster Gazette, 

“a delightfal volume, in which one could not wish to see a word altered,”— 


Medium 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN 
HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN 


AND HINDU HIGHLANDS. 
A Contrast. 

By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Beautifully [llastrated with 72 Full-pags Reproductions from Photographs 
taken by the Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps, 

“Mr. Gore po:sesses in a hizh degree the rare art of descriptive writing. The 
landscapes he writes about stand cut before our eyes in vivid and substantial 
rea'ity......It is adorned with a great number of photographs, which are simply 
wonderful for their pean and perfect on of execution.” —Guardian, 

“To landscape photographers undoubtedly the book of the season,”—St, 
James’s Gazette, 


With Portraits, 8vo, 16s, 


HARVEY GOODWIN, late Bishop of Carlisle 
A Biographical Memoir. 
By H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 


“A sympathetic and a!most a model biography of a pre’ate whose memory 
will always be kept green in the north of England.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


Feap. 8vo, 53. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 


From January to July, 1794. By Raout Hespin. 

“The writer draws a very vivid picture of the social condition of Paris under 
the Terror.’ —Times, 

“No one can read it and doubt that it is genuine, but that does not lessen 
curiosity about its history It is extremely interesting, and yet not laden with 
information...... but he stat:s facts now and then, and here and thero throws 
brief, passing glances at death-tumbrils and tLe like, which make a vivid impres- 
sion.”—Scotsman. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION, impcrial 32m», ls. net. 


THE PSALTER: according to the Prayer-book 


Version. With a Concordance and other Matter compile by the Right Hon. 
W. E, Guapstong, M.P, 


THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE will 
contribute to GOOD WORDS during 1896 
a Series of Articles on Bishop Butler, to begin 
in the February number, ready January 27th, 
and to be continued monthly. 


GOOD WORDS, 1896. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
BEGINS WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER, NOW READY. 


BISHOP BUTLER 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The First Paper in this Important Series of Articles will appear 
in GOOD WORDS for FEBRUARY, ready Jan. 27th. 


GOOD WORDS, 1896, 


will contain Three New Serial Stories :— 
1, FALSE COIN OR TRUE? By F. F. Monrresor. 
Author of “ Into the Highways and Hedges,” &c. 


2. CHARITY CHANCE. By Watter Raymonp. 
Author of “ Tryphena in Love,” &c. 


3. UNDER THE TRICOLOUR. 


By P. pe Nanrevit. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


GOOD WORDS, 1896. 


Contents ror JANUARY anp FEBRUARY 
(the First Parts of a New Volume). 


BISHOP BUTLER. First Paper. By the Right Hon. W. E, GLapstoyz. 


FALSE COIN OR TRUE? A New Serial Story. Ohaps. I.-IV. 
By F. F. Montresor, Author of “ Into the H-ghways and Hedg.s,” &c, 
lilustrated by Gordon Browne. 


FROM THE ORGAN LOFT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Joun F. Briv@s, Mus.D, Illustrated,by Railton, 


HOW I BECAME A NOVELIST. By Epona Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,” &. 
THE SOFT SEX. By Mrs, Hawets, 


UNDER THE TRICOLOUR. A New Serial Story. Chaps. I.-V. 
By P. bE NanTeviL. Lilustrated by Myrbach. 


THE LOST AMBASSADOR. By Margaret Howirr. 
A NEW YEAR’S GREETING. By Canon WILBerForce, D.D. 
ON THE USE OF SCIENCE TO CHRISTIANS. By Emma Marie Caltiarp. 
THE DARK SIDE OF GLORY, By the Right Rev. Dosatp Macteop, D.D. 
W. V.’5 BED-TIME. By the Auttor of “ The Inviib’e Playmate.”’ 
“THE WONDERFUL VISIT.” By R. F. Hortoy, D.D. 
MAIDSTONE. By GeorcE Pare, F.S.4. LUlustrated by A. R. Quinton. 
VOICE FIGURES. By Margaret Watts Hocue3s. With Eight Illustrations, 
RELICS OF THE BRONTE FAMILY. 

By Hexrsert E. Wroor. 
“THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” 


WITH THE EAST ANGLIAN GYPSIES. 
By Witulam A. Dorr. 


With Five Illustrations, 
By Joun Macreop, D.D. 


I lastrated by E. J. Sullivan. 


And Important Articles by 
Professor Story, D.D., Wiitram Canton, G. 8S. Layarp, Rev. T. Brrp, B.A,, 
and Epwarp Step, With nearly One Hundred Illustrations. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1896 


Will also contain in early numbers 


A YARN ABOUT LIFE IN THE NAVY. By Lord Caartes Beresrorp, CI, 
GEOLOGY. By Sir ArcurBaLp Gerxrs, F.R.S, 
WITH THE TORPEDO-DESTROYERS. 

By F. T. Jane. Illustrated by the Author. 


WHY LIBANIUS COULD NOT BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 
By the Very Rev. the Dean or OaNTERBURY. 


And among other Contributors will te:— 
The late Bishop of Bath and Wells, Prof. W. S. Paterson, M.A. 
Prof. G. Adam Smith, LL.D. Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Canon Page Robert, M.A. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
Prebendary E, Wilmot, M.A. J. Campbell Smith, LL,D. 


The Dean of Worcester. W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. 
The Times says:—“GOOD WORDS still maiatains its exceptionally high 


character.” 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ISBISTER and CO., Ltd, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 
History of the Paris Commune 


f I 8 I By THOMAS MAROG. With 2 Maps, 8vo, 7s. 6d. “ Has been 
.) 7 * done with great care; appears to be thoroughly trustworthy. 
For materiais ke has gone to the best sources.""—Giascow HERALD. “ Tem- 
perate as the book is, its subject lends it a strong interest, and it will be read 
with pleasure and profit alike by those who are concerned tobe well informed 
as to the facts of the struggle, and by readers who are attracted to Gave 
only when its incidents are peculiarly exciting or impressive,”—ScoTsMaN. 


Parts of the Pacific. mutated trom Drawings 
* by the Author and from 

Photographs. 8vo, 10s.6d. ‘A really entertaining travel book. Its author 
modestly calls himself only ‘A Peripatetic Parson.’ His wandering habits 
have not, however, robbed him of a most excellent gift of humour. He describes 

in the liveliest possible fashion his travels in Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Pacific Isles. He seems to have taken rough and smooth with the utmost con- 
tentment...... The reater will learn a good deal of colonial life, of the condition 

of Church work at the Antipodes, and of missionary methods in the South Seas, 

book is, in truth, as informing as it is entertaining.”—Yorxs Post. 


Thoughts and Aspirations of the 


A es: Selections in Prose and Verse from the Religious Books of 
g S: the World. Edited by W. 0. COUPLAND, D.Sc., M.A. With 
Notes, Bibliographies, and Indexes, pp. xvi.-713, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘‘ Asa 
collection of passages illustrating the religious thought of different ages and sys- 
tems, the volume should prove of very considerable value.’"—=CcoTSMAN. “ Useful 
and interesting, and should command a wide circulation.” —GLascow HERALD, 


Life and Letters of James Mac- 


h By BAILEY SAUNDERS. Portrait, 7°. 6d. ‘*‘ Neither 
P €rson. Ossian nor Macpherson deserves to be forgotten. There was, 
in fact, a double reason why a competent man of letters should take up the 
story of Macpherson’s life ; since, in the first place, the influence of Ossian upon 
European literature was in its day considerable, and, in the second, it was at 
least an open question whether the right in the quarrel lay with Dr. Johnson, The 
history of the »oor young Scotch tutor is one of great interest, and Mr. Saunders 
has told it well.””—TimEs. [Second Edition. 


Public Health in European 


Ca ital Ss (Berlin, Paris, Brussels, Christiania, Stockholm, Copen- 

* hagen.) By T. M. LEGGH, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), D.P.H. 
(Cantab.) With 2 Maps and 27 Llustrations, 3s.6d. ** A mass of information 
on the hygiene of foreign cities.’—Surveyor. “ We have nowhere met with so 
clear and explicit an account of the progress of sanitary reform in the cities of 
Europe as is given in these pages.””—SPEAKER. 


C ] d D By BROOKS ADAMS. 

ivilisation an CCay. preponxsename 
depth and originality in Mr. Adams’s views. We commend his book to every 
thoughtful reader.” —WESTMINSTER Review. ‘Deserving the attention alike 
of the studious and cursory reader.”'"—Scotsman. ‘* Its conclusions are logically 
drawn, and tts results reached by a careful and wide induction.” —LIBERAL. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Lim., London. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Notice.—TZhe publication of SLATIN 
PASHA’S Important Work, 


“FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN,” 


which had been arranged to take place on Monday neat, 
is postponed until the following Monday, February 3rd, 
owing to the large demand rendering it impossible to 
supply the copies required until that date. 





NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. 


By Lieut. W. G. L. BEYNON, D.S.O., 3rd Goorkha Rifles, 
Staff Officer to Co'. Kelly with the Relief Force. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ This delightful work......A perfectly accurate and 
trustworthy record of one of the most remarkable military feats of recent times.’ 


A SECOND EDITION WILL BE READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
IN A WAGGON. 


A Narrative of a Journey in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, 
and the Chartered Company’s Territories. 
By ALICE BLANCHE BALFOUR. 
With nearly 40 original Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A charming record of a most interesting journey.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of ‘‘The Memories of Dean Hole,” “ A Book about Roses,’’ &c, 
With numerons Illustrations, demy 8vo, 163. 


CHURCH TIMES.—* We say to everybody, Get the ‘ Little Tour,’ and thank 
us for indicating the extent of ground which this survey of American life covers.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TOMMY ATKINS. A Tale of the Ranks. 


By Ropert Bratcurorp, Author of “A fon of the Forge,” “ Merrie 
England,” &. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Gives the most vivid picture that we have 
secon of the whole life and conversation of the private soldier.” 
open f OBSERVER.—“ A splendid narrative of the barrack-life of the 
rank-and-file,” 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


MR. LANG'S NEW ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF 
JEANNE D’ARC. 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MONK OF FIFE: 


Being the Chronicle Written by Norman Leslie of Pit- 
cullo, concerning Marvellous Deeds that Befell in 
the Realm of France in the Years of our Redemp- 
tion, MCCCCXXIX-XXXL 


Now firet done into English, out of the French, by 
ANDREW LANG. 


With Illustrations and Initial Letters by Selwyn Image, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 


JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D, F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations, 8vo, 152. 

“Mrs. Romanes has given to the world a volame which may be read with 
interest by readers of all classes, for it is the history of a mind of rare energy 
and range of sympatby, and it draws for us the portrait _of a min the simplicity 
aod gentleness of whose nature were not less lovable than h's steadfast rezard 
for truth and his deep interest in human welfare.”’—Daily News, 


THE UNION OF ENGLAND & SCOTLAND. 


A Study of International History. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., Examiner 
in History to the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION 


AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM UNDER TITUS. By 
the Rev. ALFRED EprersHEim, M.A., D.D., Pb.D., sometime Grinfield 
Lecturer on the Septuagint in the University of Oxford. New Edition (the 
Third), Revised by the Rev. Henry A, WuiTE, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. With a Preface by the Rev. WittIam Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Mar 
garet Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, 18s, 


LEVIORE PLECTRO: Occasional Verses. 


By ALFRED COCHRANE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE KESTREL’S NEST, and other Verses. Fcap. 


8vu, 3s. 6d, 


DAY-DREAMS: Poems. By Alfred Gurney, 


M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, Author of “The Story of a Friend- 
ship,’ &. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 63. i a — 


THE LIFE OF NANCY, and other Stories. 
y SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Crown 8vo, 6-. 


+ 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


Bee e ee  xivae| ae Ciniven) CREE 
With 25 Dlustrations by Maurice LANE AND COMMON SENSE. 
Greiffenhagen, W:th a New Preface. 


° ConTenTs: Introduction — Savage 
BUTLER’S (Edward A.) Spiritualism — Ancient Siceesons 
OUR HOUSEHOLD INSEOTS: an| Comparative Psychical Research— 
Account of the Insect-Pests found | Haunted Houses—Cock Lane and Com- 


in Dwelling-Houses, With 7 Plates | mon Sense—Apparitions, Ghosts, and 
and 113 Illustrations in the Text. Hallucinations — Scrying or Crystal- 


Epmunp CLopp, ANDREW WILSON, 
Tuomas Foster, A. O, Ranyarp, 


LEISURE READINGS. By | fSfor the Lao Monee rates 


Witchcraft — Presbyterian Ghost- 
bunters—The Logic of Table-turning— 





and Ricwarp A, Procror. With| The Ghost Theory of the Origin of 
Illustrations. Religion. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 375. 


1, THe REIGN OF THE QUEEN. 7. PaIsters AND ORITICS: FRENCH 
2. Irat1an INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH AND ENGLISH. 
POETRY. 8 Army ORGANISATION. 
8. MarsHaL CANROBERT. 9, THe PRINCES OF THE HOUSE OF 
4, FINLAND. Conpé. 
5. Toe Letrers OF SAMUEL Tayton | 10, POLITICAL anD COMMERCIAL 
COLERIDGE. AFFAIRS IN ASIA, 
6, Wak CORRESPONDENTS, ll. Heyny REEVE. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENOE, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for February. 


ConTENTS. 
~~ ain, Deanaesa. Chaps, 3336. By | Miser Morcax. By W. E, Norris. 
rs. Oliphant. 
Some SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Matrons | O% Limo. By Vernon Lee. 
Fiorsam. By Henry Seton Merriman. 


AND THEIR HOUSEKEEPING. By Lady 
Verney. AT THE SIGN OF THE SuIP, By Andrew 
Lang. 


Tue Pasteur Institute. By Mrs. 
Percy Frankland. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MR. GEORGE REDWAY’S LIST. 





THE COIN COLLECTOR. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 


. e Housmar. Colophou by G. W. Rhead, R.P.E. With 
Title page ty plates depicting 129 Rare Pieces. 304 pp. small demy 8vo, bound 
in art linen, 78. 6d. net. [Also 100 copies printed on Japanere vellum. } 


a ctory—Collectors and Collections—Value of Coins—Unique 
ete Gotne—- Oreck a ph ergy Le 
aa i ket—Terminology—Bibliography—Description o' — 
= a [Vol, I., The Collector Series. 


RARE BOOKS AND THEIR PRICES. 
With Chapters on Pictures, Pottery, Porcelain, 
and Postage-Stamps. 

By the AUTHOR of “The BOOK-HUNTER in LONDON.” 


i ith large Additions, from the Nineteenth Century and Fortnightly 

(Reprinted, wy po «te on antique paper, bound in art canvas, gilt top, 5e, net. 

60 copies on Japaneee vellum, bound in vellum boards, gilt lettered, and 
tied with eilk ribbon, 12s, net. 


“Qollectors of many kinds will desire to add it to that part of their collection 
of books which they most frequently consult.”—Scotsman, December 2nd. 





A WORD FOR THE NAVY. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo wrapper, One Penny net. 


This patriotic lyric was originally issued by Mr. Redway in 1896 at the price of 5s. 


DALLASTYPE DOUBLE - TEXT 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Pott folio, 450 copies, bound in art canvas, bevelled boards, 6s, net. 
VOLUME I. 
THE TEMPEST. A Reduced Facsimile of the Play 


from the First Folio Edition of 1623, and the Modern Text of Cuar.es 
Knicut on opposite pages. With Introduction by Dr. F, J. Fornivaut, 
and Facsimiles of the Portrait by Droeshout and of the Original Music. 
With Glossarial Index, &c. 


HOW TO WRITE FICTION, 


Especially the Art of Short Story Writing. A Practical 
Study of , Technique. 


Crown 8yo, bound in art canvas, 3s, 6d. net. 


Contents :—Introduction. Part First—Short Story Writing, Chap.1. The 
Different Kinds of Short Stories. 2. General Outline of Method of Writing. 3. 
Material for Short Stories. 4. The Central Idea, 5. The Soul of the Story. 
6, Character Stady. 7. The Setting of a Story. Parr Seconp—The General 
Principles of Fiction, Chap, 1, The Difference between the Short Story and the 
Novel. 2, How to Obtain a good Command of Language. 3, Narrative, Descrip- 
tion, and Dialogue. 4. Harmony of Style. 5. Plot Construction. 6. Imagination 
and Reality. 7. The Use of Modelsin Writing Fiction. 8. Contrast. 9. Motive. 
10, What makes a Story worth Telling. 11. How to Observe Men and Women. 
12. The Test of Ability. 13, Conclusion. APPENDICES—Ezamples, The Neck- 
lace, AStory Rewritten. A Short History of Modern English Fiction, 


“You seem to me to work with a power of vigorous analysis and a method 


clearly thought out. You both teach and suggest. 
Prof. EpwarD DownEw to the Author. 


IN SCARLET AND SILK; 
Or, Recollections of Hunting and Steeplechase Riding. 
By FOX RUSSELL. 
With 2 Drawings in Colour by Finch Mason. 
Orown 8vo, 316 pp., cloth, 5s, net. 
Introductory—Fox-hunting — Staghounds — Harriers — Draghounds—Steeple- 


chasing in its Early Days—Celebrities of the Past Thirty Years—Steeplechase 
Riding—Some Equine Erratics—On Conditioning Hunters—In the Off Season. 


NEW SPORTING STORIES. 


By G. G., Author of “ Sporting Stories and Sketches.” 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


The new eporting writer, G. G., has been eulogised in the Times, Sportsman, 
Field, Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic Neus, Sporting Life, Morning Post, 
Saturday Review, Scotsman, &c. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—"G@, G, 18 A BENEFACTOR TO HIS SPECI¥S...... 
Nothing more irresietibly mirth-moving has been written for many a year.” 


Of the characters in the book, the Daily Telegraph says:—" Their sayings and 


| COMMON-SENSE IN CHESS. 
Twelve Lectures. 
By EMANUEL LASKER. 
Crown &vo, wrapper, 2s. 6d, net, 


KOREAN GAMES. 
With Notes on the Corresponding Games of China and 
Japan. 
By STEWART CULIN, 


Director of the Museum of Arcbswology and Palzontology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 


With 22 Coloured Plates, reproduced from the Paintings of a Korean Artist, and 
with 153 Woodcnts, many of them reproduced from Native Drawings. 


The binding represents, in colours, the Korean Flag, which typifies the entire 
culture of this hitherto uncomprehended people, 


4to, pp. 213, cloth, 31s. 6d, net. 


PORPAYRY THE PHILOSOPHER TO 
HIS WIFE, MARCELLA. 


Now first Translated into English, with Introduction, by 
ALICE ZIMMERN, Girton College, Cambridge. 


With Preface by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 3s, 6d, net. 








THE GNOSTICS AND 
THEIR REMAINS, ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAS VAL. 

By C. W. KING. 


Iilustrated with Plates and Woodcuts. Second Enlarged Edition. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 490, clotb, 10s. 6d. net (formerly published at 21s.) 


Part I. Gnosticism and its Sources. Part II. The Worship of Mithras and 
Serapis. Part III. Abraxas, Abraxaster, and Abraxoid Gems. Part IV. The 
Figured Monuments of Gnosticism. Part V. Templars, Rosicrucians, Free- 
masons, 


PSYCHIC PHILOSOPHY AS THE 
FOUNDATION OF A RELIGION 
OF NATURAL LAW. 

By V. C. DESERTIS. 


With an Introduction by ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 
D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8yo, 368 pp., cloth, 5e. net. 


LIGHT (Dee. 28i:h) says:—‘*The really powerful and original part of the 
book is the second part, and it is here that the reviewer sighs for yards and 
yards of ‘space’ in order to do anything like justice to the author and his book. 
asian Every line in it is suggestive.” 


MIRACLES AND MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM. 
Three Essays. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WAJLACE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 


New and Revised Edition, with Chapters on Phantasms and Apparitions. 
Crown 8vo, 296 pp., cloth, 5s, net, 


ANNA KINGSFORD: 
Her Life, Letters, Diary, and Work. 


By her Collaborator, EDWARD MAITLAND. 


Tllustrated with Portraits, Views, and Facsimiles. 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 896, 
cloth, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


A record of the extraordinary experiences in virtue of which they were enabled 
to produce ‘‘The Perfect Way.” In comprising, as it does, the evidences on 
which they relied for their restoration of the long-lost doctrine of the soul’s pre- 
existence, the multiplicity of the earth-lives necessary for its evolution, its 
power to recover, in a later incarnation, the memory of knowledge acquired in 
its earlier incarnations, it is a book wholly unique. 





THE IMITATION OF S'ANKARA: 
being a collection of several Texts bearing on the Advaita. 


By MANILAL N. DVIVEDI, 
Author of “ Réja-Yoga,” &. 
Post 8vo, pp. 261, cloth, 5s. 
8’ankara preached vniversal love, active, honest work, constant repose in 


the peace and silence of the idea. Tnis philosophy and the manner in which 
S’ankara applied it to the situation of his time has been the true Saviour of 





ioings are provocative of convnisive and well-nigh inextinguishable laughter.” 


India. It is destined to be the Saviour of the world,—InTRopvucTion. 





GEORGE REDWAY, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
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MR: WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CAUSES OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY. By 


Count Benzpettr. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Tue Datty TELecRraru.— Its peeps behind the scenes, which led 
up to the most momentous struggle of the century, are of permanent 
tnterest.”” 


ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS. 


Translated from the French of Anatote LERoy-BEAULIEU, 
Member of the Institute of France. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. I. Zanawitu writes :—* Unquestionably the best and most 
interesting book yet done on the Jew and the Jewish question. Con- 
sidering it is the work of a Christian, it is surprisingly well-informed, 
and has a remarkable philosophic grasp of the inner spirit of Judaism 
and of the subtle psychology of the Jew.” 


New Novels. 
BY W. E. NORRIS. 


THE DANCER IN YELLOW. 2 vols., 


10s. net. 








BY A NEW WRITER. 

A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE. 

By M. Hamintron. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tux Guascow Heratp.—* Much care and thought have evidently 
gone to the construction of this interesting tale.” 
«A NOVEL BY A NOVELIST.” 

HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. 

F, Keary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tus Sr. Jamzs’s GAzETTE.—“ From time to time there comes a 
new novel marked by a degree and kind of excellence that compels 
praise of an emphatic kind. There need be no hesitation about 
deciding that ‘ Herbert Vanlennert’ is such a book.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER.” 


THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST 
HATH EATEN. By Annie E. Houpswortx. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Tue STANDARD.—“ The charm of the book is undeniable; it is one 
that.only a clever woman, full of the best instincts of her sex, could 
have written.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BAILEY MARTIN.” 
CORRUPTION. By Percy Wauirs. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tue Patt Matt Gazetre.—* A drama of biting intensity, a 
tragedy of inflexible purpose and relentless result.” 


MR. BAILEY MARTIN. New Edition, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tue Darty TeLecraPa.—* Teems with smart sayings and graphic 
characterisations.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE PIONEER” SERIES 


Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
“THE HEART OF A SOLDIER.” 
THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
By Steruen Crane. Second Edition. 


Tue Saturpay Revisw.—* Mr. Crane’s extraordinary book will 
appeal strongly to the insatiable desire to know the psychology of war, 
how the sights and sounds, the terrible details of the drama of battle, 
affect the senses and the soul of man.” 


THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY 
PHAYRE. By Wuu1am J. Locks, Author of “At the 
Gate of Samaria.” 


Tue Sxetcu.— Well-written, sensible, and sympathetic.” 


HER OWN DEVICES, By C. G. 


Compton: 


Tue Giosr.—* The dialogue is bright throughout, and the tale 
makes very pleasant reading.” 


MESSRS, GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SON’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


DISCOVERIES and INVENTIONS of the 


NINETEENTH OENTURY. By Roserr Rovuriepaz, B.Sc, 
piers revised and partly rewritten, with additions, containing eon 
rations, 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


LAURIE’S INTEREST TABLES. Tables of 


Simp’e Interest, at 5, 44, 4, 34, 3, and 2} per Cent, per Annum, 
365 Days. 9 By Fy DE, 3 pe pe m. From 1 to 


MEN and WOMEN of the TIME. Four. 


teenth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 182. Biographies of all th i 
and Women of the Day, s vo Lending Mea 








“THE KINGS OWN” EDITION OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S 
NOVELS. 


An Entirely New Edition, in 16 Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. each, with 
6 Page Original Illustrations in each volume, 


VOL, I. 


THE KING’S OWN will be published in 


JANUARY. A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





THE NEW KNEBWORTH EDITION OF LORD LYTTON’s 
NOVELS. 
Issued in Monthly Volumes, cloth, 33. 6d, each.—New Volume, 


PAUL CLIFFORD. 


Already iseued. 


PELHAM, FALKLAND, DEVEREUX, The 


DISOWNED. 


THE D’ARTAGNAN EDITION OF ALEXANDER DUMAS’ 
NOVELS. 
Issued in Monthly Volumes, cloth, 3s. 6d. each.—New Volume, 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. Vol. I. 
Already issued. 


The THREE MUSKETEERS. In 2 vols, 


THE NOTRE DAME EDITION OF VICTOR HUGO'S NOVELS. 
Issued in Monthly Volumes, cloth, Ss. 6d. each.—New Volume, 


The TOILERS of the SEA. Vol. I. 


Already issued, 


NOTRE DAME. In 2 vols., with illustra- 


tions. 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S HUNDRED BOOKS. 


The Series is now complete in 100 vols., £16 12s. 


A List of the Serie, arranged according to prices and subjects, will be sent 
on application, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BARNES OF 
NEW YORK.” 
Boards, 23.; cloth, 2s. 6d, 


The LOVE ADVENTURES of ALMANSUR. 


Edited by A, C. GuNTER, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, and NEW YORK. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The YEAR’S ART, 1896. Seven- 


teenth Annual Issue, A Concise Epitome of 4°l matters relating to the 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture which have occurred in the 
United Kingdom during the year 1895, together with information respecting 
the events of the year 1896, With Portraits of prominent Lady Artists, 4 
critical record of some of the Art characteristics of the year by GEORGE 
Moore, and a note on Architecture by H. H. Sratuam, Editor of the Builder. 


Nearly 400 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The YEAR’S MUSIO, 1896. Being 


a Concise Record of British and Foreign Musical Events, Productions 
Appearances, Criticisms, Memoranda, &c., useful alike to the Professional 
and the Amateur, 


London: 
J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. , 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDIN G 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on lication to the SECRETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1896. 


f the CATECHISM of the 
eae fats’ = Rev. G. F. Macigar, D.D. 1s, 6d. 


ORDING to ST. MATTHEW. 
The | GOSPEL, ACC odacticn and Notes by Kev. A. SLoman, 2s, 61. 


STLES. Authorised V . With 
The ACTS of the Ar and Rev. A. gece aga s 
__— The GREEK TEXT. With Notes by T. E Paaz, 
M.A. 32. 64. 
ARE—JULIUS CASAR. 
sHAKES?E. By K. DEieuToN. Is. 91. 
scoTT—The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By 
F, T, PatGraveE. Is. 

—_—- The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, With In- 
troduction and Notes. By G. H. €tvart, M.A,, and E, H. Evii0T, B.A, 2s, 
CANTOS I.-III., 1s. 3d. 


HAUFF.—Die KARAVANE. 
lary. By H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book. i. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8S. WaLpoLe, M.A. le. 6 
With andi 


With Introduc- 


With Notes and Vocabu- 


—— ANABASIS I. By E. A. WE 1s, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES.— —AL?ESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. Bayrizip, M.A, Is. 6d. 

Edited by M. L. Earie, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 


HOMER.—ILIAD XXIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev, M. A. Bayrietp, M.A, 1s. 6d, 


THUOY DIDES. —Book IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 
. 6d. (Classicul Series ) 


CHAPTERS 1-41. With Notes by C. E. Graves, M.A. 
(Elementary Classics.) 











—_— 


Ir, 61. 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. 


W. Guxion RutHerrorp, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster. 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR — > ACCIDENCE. 


By the Rev. W. Gunion RuTHERFoRD, M.A., 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR— SYNTAX 
Rev. W. Gusion RuTHERFORD, M.A. LL.D. 2s 


ACCIDENCE and SYNTAX. In1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

EASY EXERCISES in GREEK ACCIDENCE. 
By H. G. UNDERHILL, M.A. 2s. 

SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By W. A 
Hrarp, M.A., Head-Master of Fettes College. 23, 6d. 

EASY EXERCISES on the FIRST GREEK SYN- 
TAX. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 23. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER. STORIES and 
LEGENDS A First Greek Reader. With Notes, Vicabulary, and Exer- 
cises, By F. H. Couson, M.A. 35, 

CZSAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book VI. 
Notes and Vocabulary. By O. Corzeck, M.A, Is. 6d. 

HORACE.—ODES III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T, E, Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Elementary Classics.) 

Edited, without Vocabulary, by T. E. Pacr, M.A, 


2s, (Classical Series.) 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE :— 
FIRST YEAR. By A. M. Coox, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
SECOND PART. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. 4:.€d. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE :— 
FIRST PART. By A. M. Coox, M.A. 1s. 64.—KEY, for Tea-hers only, 
4s, 60. net. 
SECOND PART. By A. M. Coox, M.A., and W. E, P. Pantry, M.A. 
KEY, for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net. 


A PRIMER of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
Morris, LL.D. Is. 


EXERCISES on DR. MORRIS’S PRIMER of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By J. WETHERELL. New Edition, lb9t. 1s, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By Rev. R. 
Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. 1s. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


MATRICULATION (JUNE, 1896). 


CICERO —DE AMICITIA. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. S, SHucksuren, M.A, Iles. 6 
Edited by A. S. 


- The CATILINE ORATIONS. 
ILEINS, 2s, 6d. 
MATRICULATION (JANUARY, 1897). 


VERGIL.—ANEID. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book VII. 
By Rev. A. Catvert, M.A. 1s, 6d. Book VIII. By the Same. ls. 6d. 
XENOPHON.— CGECONOMICUS. Edited by Rev. H. A. 

Houpen, M.A. 5s. 
INTERMEDIATE (1898). 
CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Ed. by F. H.Cotson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


VERGIL.—GEORGICS. With Notesand Vocabulary. Book 
I, ByT. KE. Pace, M.A, is.6d. Book II. By Rev. J.H.Sxainx, M.A. Is. 6d, 


XENOPHON,.—GCONOMICUS. Edited by Rev. H. A. 
Hovpen, Litt.D, 5s. 


By the 


With 








23s— 


By Rev. R. 








A METHOD of ENGLISH for SECONDARY 
ar al By James Gow, Litt.D., Head-Master of the High School, 


PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH ANALYSIS and SYNTHESIS. By P.Goren. 2s,—KEY, 42. net. 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. B. 


Becsiky. ls, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By A. B. Bucxury. 3s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Epitx Tuompson. 2s. 6d. 
ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. T. F. 


Tour. ls, 


GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. 
Geixir, F.R.S. Is, 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By Rev. J. B. Lock, 
M.A. New Edition, 1894, 4:3. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. ByH.S. 
Hatt, M.A., end F. H. Stevens, M.A., Masters of the Military Side, 
Clifton College. Books I. and II , 1s. 6d. Books I. toll , 2%.6d. Books Ul: 
and IV., 2s. Books IlI.to VI.,3. Books I. to VI, and XI., 4s. 6d. KEY, 
for Teachers only, 8, 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and 
S R. Kyieut, B.A. 28.; with Aoswers, 2s, 6d, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By H.S. Hatt, M.A, and 
8. a B.A. 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s, 64.—KEY, for Teachers 
cnly, 8s. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, By Cuartes Smiru, M.A., 
pac og ga Sussex College, Oambridge. 43, 64.—KEY, for Tea: chers 
ovly, 103 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, as far as the 
pony ne. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A, 23, 64.—KEY, for Teachers 
y, 63, 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M.A. Sixth Edition. 4s, 6d.—KEY, for ‘eachers only, 8s. 6). 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By H.S. Hatt: 
M.A., and 8. R. Kniaut, B.A. 4s, 6d.—KEY, 8s. 6d. 

MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. Lock. 
M.A. Part I. Mechanics of Solids. 23, $d. 

MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. By W. Gattatty, M.A 


[Lmmed ately. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS. By 
Sir H. KE. Roscoe and J. Lunt. 2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis Jonzs. 

LESSONS | in ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G. S. 
URPIN, 2s. 6 

a nig gg INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
URPIN, 2s. 6 

A PRIMER * PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. M. Fosrrr 


PHYSIOLOGY for BEGINNERS. By Dr. M. Fos 
aud L. KE, SHore, 2s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of HYGIENE. ByE.S. Reynotps. 1s. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. BP; 
T. H. Huxwey, F.R.8. 4s. 6d 


HANDBOOK of PUBLIC HEALTH and DEMO. 
GRAPHY. By Dr. E. F, Wittovensy, 43, 6d, 
By J 


FIRST LESSONS in groOk- KEEPING. 
THORNTON. 2s, 6d,—KEY, 10s. 6d 

EXERCISE BOOKS to FIRST LESSONS in BOOK- 
KEEPING. No. 1, for Lessons I. to IX,,91. ; No, 2, for Test Exercises, 
No. 3, for Test Exerci: es, ls. 6d.; No. 4, ‘tor Lessons XIII. and XIV., ls. & 


Case to contain all the above, 6d. Complete set with case, 5s, No i a 
densed Edition for Working out @ Selection on all the Lessons, 23. ; No. + 


Journal, 6d. 
A PRIRRS | of BOOK-KEEPING. By J. Tuornron. 


EXERCISE BOOKS to PRIMER of BOOK. 
KK&EPING. Part 1, Ledger; Part II., Journal. The Set, le. 
By J. 


EASY EXERCISES in BOOK-KEEPING. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS in BOOK-KEEPING. 


by G.S. 


THORNTON. Is. 

9d.—KEY, 2s 
MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING. 7s. 64. 
PRACTICAL PLANE and SOLED GEOMETRY. By 


J. Harrison and G. A. BaxaNDALL. 23. 6 





LONDON, 1896-97. 


| SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DrIGHTON,. RICHARD IL, 1s. 94. TWELFTH NIGHT, ls. 94. HENRY IV., 
Parts I. and II., 2s. 6d. each ; sewed, 2s. each. 


GOLDSMITH. —The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Edited 
by Prof. Masson. ls. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by Prof. 
Masson. 3s, 6d. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1660- 
1780). By Epmunp Gosse, M.A, 7s, 6 
A SHORT HISTORY of ac ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By J. R. Green, M.A. With Analysis. Part IV. (1660-1873), 3s. 
B.A, (1898). 
HORACE.—The ODES. Edited by T. E. Paar, M.A. 5s. 
—— SELECT EPODES. Ed. by H.A. Darron, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—— EPISTLES. Edited by Prof. A. S. Witkins, Litt.D. 5s. 
SHAKESPEARE.—The WINTER’S TALE, With In- 


troduction and Notes. By K. DetauTon, 2s. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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ROBERT BURNS IN 


OTHER TONGUES. 


A Critical Review of the Translations in Foreign Languages 
of the Songs and Poems of Burns. 


By WILLIAM JACKS, 


Author of a Translation of Lessing’s “ Nathan the Wise.” 


“T was led into the present task by seeing now and again in newspapers, reviews of foreign translations of the works of Robert 
Burns, and by occasionally meeting with specimens of these translations in my wanderings on the Continent. From remarks in these 
reviews, the great bulk of the translations seemed to be unknown or unregarded in this country, and I thought it might be useful to 
students of languages, and gratifying to admirers of the poet, were the various translations, so far as they are known, dealt with in 


one volume.”—From the AUTHOR’s PREFACE. 





Archdeacon AGLEN.—THE ODES OF 


HORAOE. Translated into English Verse by the Venerable A.S. AGLEN, 
M.A., Archdeacon of St. Andrews, Duvkeid, and Dunblane. Crown 8vo, 
53. net. [Next week. 


By the MASTER of BALLIOL, Oxford.— 
THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF IMMANUEL KANT. Py Epwaxrp 
Carrp, M.A., LL.D., Master of Balliol College, Oxford, late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32. 

“Tt is the result of a study of Kant such as perhaps no Englishman will 
again undertake, and is in every way a thorough and masterly performance.” 

—Mind. 


By the MASTER of BALLIOL, Oxford.— 
THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of St. Andrews, 1890-92, By Epowarp Carrp, M.A., 
LL.D. 2 vols. post 8vo, 14s. net. {Second Edition, 

“ We believe it would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of this book. 

It may cerve, as no English book has yet served, to mediate between philosophy 

and life.’’—Mind, 


By the MASTER of BALLIOL, Oxford.— 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF COMTE. By Enwarp 
Catrp, M.A., LL.D. Post 8vo, 5s, net. [Second Edition. 
“An admirable introduction to the Hegelian treatment of history, religion, 
and the State.”—Athenzum. 


Prof. HENRY JONES.—A CRITICAL 


ACCOUNT OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOTZ¥. The Doctrine of Thought. 
By Hewry Jones, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
* This is a genuine contribution to philosophy. It amounts toa destructive 
criticism of tte half-hearted attitude adopted by Lotze towards the problem of 
thought and reality."—Mr, BerxnarD Bosanqvuet in the Pall Mall Gazette, 


Prof. HENRY JONES.—BROWNING AS 
A PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS TEAOHER. By Henry Jones, 
M.A. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. net. [This day. 

** Professor Jones is clearly a scholar and a thinker; he writes with ease; he 
kouows his subject ; and be will interest ail those who are interested in ethics ; 
that is, every true Briton.”—National Observer. 


Very Rev. Principal CAIRD.—AN INTRO- 


DUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By the Very Rev. 
Joun Carrp, D.D., LL.D., Principal and Vice-Obancellor of the University 
of Glasgow. Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. [New Edition. 
“A kook rich in the resu'ts of speculative study, broad in its intellectual 
grasp, and happy in its original suggestiveness. To Dr. Caird we are indebted 
for a subtle and masterly presentation of Hegel’s philosophy in its solution of 
the problem of religion.” —Edinburgh Review. 


Prof. WATSON.—HEDONISTIC THEORIES, 


FROM ARISTIPPUS TO SPENOER, By Joun Watson, M.A, LL.D, 
Professor of Moral Philesophy in Queen’s University, King-ton, Canada, 
Author of *‘ Kant and his English Critics.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


Prof. WATSON.— COMTE, MILI, AND 


SPENCER. An Outline of Philosophy. By Joun Wartsoy, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


“It is a book which attests on every page the ability of the author to present 
his subject in a lucid and attractive way.”—International Journal of Ethics. 


Prof. WATSON.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


KANT. As contained in Extracts from his own Writings. Selected and 
Translated by Jonw Watson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s,6d. [Third Edition, 


*‘ Cannot fail soon to recommend itself to all concerned.””"—Mind, 








Dr. LOVE & Mr. ADDISON—DEAF MUTISM. 


A Clinical and Pathological Study by James Kerr Lovr, M.D., Aural Surgeon 
to the Gl:sgow Royal Infirmary. With Chapters on the E:lucation and 
Training of Deaf Mutes, by W. H. Appisoy, A.C.P., Principal of the Glasgow 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, Demy 8vo, 9s. net. [This day, 


Prof. MACKENZIE.—AN INTRODUCTION 
TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Joun 8. Macxenziz, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Loge and Philoso;hy in the 
University College of South Wales. Crown 8yo, 7s.6d. [Second Edition, 


“Mr. Mackenzie has read much and writes well.”—Times, 


Rev. JOHN HUNTER.—HYMNS OF FAITH 
AND LIFE. Collected and Edited by the Rev, Joun Hunter, D.D., Trinity 
Church, Glasgow. New and Enlarged Edition, 908 pp., feap. 8yo, 3s, 6d. net. 

[This day. 
“No more catholic collection of hymns has ever been given to the world,”— 
Christian World, 


Rev. JOHN HUNTER. — DEVOTIONAL 
SERVIOXS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, including additional Services for 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Marriage, and the Burial of the Dead. Pre- 
pared by the Rev. Jouy Hunter, D.D. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
crown 8yo, 3s. net. (Just out, 


Mr. R. C. GRAHAM.—THE CARVED 


STONES OF ISLAY, with Descriptive Text. By Rosrrt C. Granam, 
F.S.A Scot,, of Skipness. Demy 4to, with 71 Engravings on Copper, Map, 
Plans, and many other Illustrations, £1 11s. 6d. net. 65 Copies, with Proofs 
on Japanese, bound in half-morocco, gilt top, £3 133. 6d, net. 
“The author is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has mingled 
purely antiquarian lore with what is interesting historically or picturesquely.” 
—Saturday Keview, 


CAVALIERE ROSS.—PINKS AND 
ag itn" gi ‘ai NORWEGIAN LIFE, By Cavauiere 0. M. 


These stories of Norwegian Boy Life were originally written in Norwegian b 
pe oy and Translated by him into English. Most of the Dinaaaiines eas 
also by him. 


Mr. W. W. WADDELL, M.A.—THE PAR- 


MENIDES OF PLATO. After the Paging of the Olarke Manuscript 
Edited, with Introduction, Facsimiles, and Notes, by W1tt1am WarpLAw 
WavpkLL, M.A., Glasgow and Oxford. Medium 4to, buckram, 31s, 6d, net. 


“ Those who know how few really good editions of the Platonic dialogues there 
are will warmly welcome this addition to their number. The student of 
Palaeography will be attracted by the fidelity with which, not merely the 
spelling and division of sentences, but even the marking of erasures, the tall 
letters, the exact form of page and line in the ‘Codex Clarkianus’ are hera 
presented to theeye. The part of the introduction which deals with the author- 
ship of the Parmenides is written in an eminently judicious and impartial! 
manner. The commentary, on an elaborate scale and admirably execnted, i: 
ee ot = in an boy gre degree sympathetic, It is im 
possible within the limits of th's notice to do justice to all th 2 istics of 
the notes.’”’—R, D. Hicks, in the Classical Ice. iit 


Mr. GUTHRIE SMITH—STRATHENDRICK 
AND ITS INHABITANTS FROM EARLY TIMES: an Account of 
the parishes of Fintry, Balfron, Killoarn, Drymen, Buchanan, and Kil- 
maronock. By the late Jounn Gutueix Smits, F.S.A.Scot., Author of “ The 
Parish of Strathblane.” With Memoir and Portrait. Orown 4to. With 
numerous Engravings, Woodcuts, and Family Trees, £1 lls. 6d. net. 

(Newt month. 
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